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EDITORIAL 
WHY TEACHERS STRIKE? 


Teachers' strikes in the fall of 1967 followed that summer's 
Negro riots, the worst in the nation's history. Earlier, student 
protests had erupted across the country from Berkeley to New 
York City. Student power, Black power, and teacher power have 
become revolutionary slogans. What will come next? 

A whole cluster of reasons have been given in answer to the ques — 
tion--Why teachers strike? One reason has to do with big labor, 
the AFL-CIO, which has given its affiliate, the militant 140, 000 
member American Federation of Teachers, a large treasure chest 
with which to attempt to organize American teachers, the last of 
the nation's large unorganized groups at a time when automation 
has been reducing the already organized blue collar workers, An - 
other more immediate reason has to do with the irritation felt by 
a younger generation of teachers (average age 36 in 1966 as against 
age 42,9 in 1956), their longer and better professional preparation, 
their generally low salaries in comparison with other professions, 
and the higher cost of living affecting all Americans. These young— 
er and smarter teachers naturally feel themselves to be profes- 
sional and want equitable pay and esteem. 

A more fundamental reason why teachers strike is to be found 
in the problems of the big cities. The disadvantaged minority has 
become the urban majority. The ghetto has swallowed up the city 
whose middle class whites have fled and with them their taxable 
income, [Il-prepared Negroes and Puerto Ricans find themselves 
on the bottom of the economic ladder in a highly competitive en- 
vironment, They are also crippled by chaotic family conditions. 
Naturally they are alienated and angry. 

In former times these same city slums had held other minority 
groups who had poured into a strange land from crowded steerage 
holds. For them and their children the public school had been an 
open door to opportunity. But time and conditions have changed. 
The migrant from the south and from rural areas are a different 
breed of old-line and hard-core American poor. The melting pot 
does not work for them as it did for others in an earlier age. Ur- 
banization, technology, automation, and the grind of poverty from 
generation to generation have kept today's deprived youth from be - 
ing absorbed into the American dream. In this present urban edu- 
cational setting, with large classes and enough hostile students to 
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disrupt their best teaching efforts, young and eager American 
teachers see themselves as ineffective troops on a frontline that 
seems to make no dent on squalor and backwardness, 

What is the answer? 

If money would doit, why hasn't it worked in New York City? The 
nation's largest public school system is the least efficient. This 
system of over one million pupils taught by more than 54, 000 teach- 
ers will spend close to $1.5 billion next year, more than is spent by 
26 states to operate their government agencies, The budget breaks 
down to an expenditure of about $1,000 per year per student, about 
$400 more than the national average. Teachers' salaries in New 
York are among the highest of large United States cities. Yet the 
academic results are deplorable. Recent surveys show that New 
York City students rank below national norms in basic skills. Money 
alone won't do it. 

Desegregation has been tried, perhaps not energetically enough, 
but what has been tried has not succeeded either. In trying to pre- 
vent de facto segregation, New York adopted the "open enrollment" 
plan in which free bus transportation for Negroes permitted them, 
to attend white schools. But too few Negro youths, or more prop- 
erly their parents, liked the scheme. The city also tried the 
"Princeton Plan" of pairing white and Negro schools so that both 
races in each grade would attend the same school, But white parents 
objected to sending their children into Negro areas, and physical 
distance between white and Negro neighborhoods reduced the number 
of suitable pairings to a relatively few schools. 

The Nationa] Teacher Corps has been insufficiently financed by 
a Congress concerned about defense costs. Nor has the United 
Federation of Teachers, the AFT affiliate in New York, permitted 
school administrators to shift veteran teachers against their will 
into slum schools. Beginning teachers are thrust into some of the 
toughest teaching tasks in the nation and have been shaken by the 
experience. 

Still to be tried is the "education park" concept which would 
house all grades inlarge campus-type complexes which draw white 
and Negro students from a wide area. New York is planning two 
such large parks to handle a total of 18,000 students. But the cost 
of one park alone is estimated at $100 million and may take years 
to build. The transportation problem will also be complex. 

The problem of American urban schools is part and parcel of 
the problem of American cities, The remaking of those cities in- 
to liveable neighborhoods will also help remake city schools into 
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manageable learning institutions. Teachers strike, Negroes revolt, 
and students protest because we have drifted into middle class 
material ease without repairing the ruptures of this century's 
rapid change and growth, Renewal and repair must now be the order 
of the day. Can the descendants of those who conquered a conti- 
nent pause long enough and sacrifice deep enough to heal these 
wounds which time has wrought ? 
On the answer to this question hangs the fate of America. 


Franklin Parker 
College of Education 
University of Oklahoma 
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HENRY ADAMS'S FABLE OF BEAUTY AND THE 
MONSTRUM VULGARE 





Clinton Keeler 
Oklahoma State University 


As a political fable, Henry Adam's Democracy is better than 
comparable stories of his own time and most since. Almost all 
comment has used it as a basis for interpreting the author; little 
has been written about its intrinsic interest. With all its weak- 
nesses as a novel, the tale is a more than competent treatment 
of the intellectual armed with pessimism and integrity, who ven- 
tures to test the processes of democracy at first hand. Scores 
of writers in Adams's generation--including Harold Frederic, F. 
Marion Crawford, and Rebecca Harding David--dealt with the sub— 
ject. Democracy can be best understood as a fable within this 
context, a fable that aims its ironyat the sentimentality and easy 
solutions of the day. 

Some of the common misinterpretations must be waived. If one 
reads Democracy as akind of failure in genre painting, like George 
Caleb Bingham's "Verdict of the People," portraying the color of 
rustic politics, he is of course wide of the mark, for Adams hardly 
veils his own scorn for the idea of nature's noblemen by putting 
his sarcasm inthe mouths of his characters, Yet ifone reads the 
story mainly as an account of Adams's own frustration at being so 
slight a figure in a family of eminent tradition--as akind of biog- 
raphy of an Adamic fox commenting on the political grapes--, he 
is just as wide of the mark. Whatever the author's motives, the 
political grapes of the nation of 1880 were, if not sour, most 
surely overripe. To some readers the heroine of Democracy, 
Madeleine Lee, is so austerely, if negatively, virtuous, so purely 
the vis inertiae of the Good Woman, that she is a foreshadowing 
of Adams's Virgin of Chartres. A few have studied the heroine as 
evidence of his belief in feminine superiority, with whatever psy- 
chological implications they could glean. 

Professor Keeler is on the staff of the English Department at 
Oklahoma State University. He has contributed a number of arti- 
cles to professional humanities journals. 
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All of this criticism, however, leaves open the matter of Democ- 
racy as a story of profound topical appeal, a best seller of its 
day. A more satisfactory accounting for this fact than has been 
given is to read the tale in the simple terms of a fable. Adams 
was interested in the basic terms of popular democracy, elements 
so vested in tradition and emotion that they fitted fictional treat- 
ment better than formal dialectic if they were to be widely read. 
The story is not a roman a clef, even if his characters have his — 
torical shadows, such as James Blaine and Thaddeus Stevens. 

Three elements dominate the story: political power, the people 

whom that power is supposed to serve, and an assessing conscience. 
At the outset the reader sees Madeleine Lee as the conscience, It 
suited Adams's personality as well as his ironic treatment of the 
sentimental plot to embody the conscience in acultivated, attrac- 
tive woman. Mrs. Lee, however, in the interests of the fable is 
‘portrayed as no ingenue. She has read philosophy "in the original 
German," has traveled in Europe and found herself American "to 
the tips of her fingers." She has suffered the death of husband 
and baby, so that like the nation itself after the Civil War, she 
has known profound suffering. Her husband was a Southerner re- 
lated to General Lee, and her best friend a Virginian (a "George 
Washington at 30") whose fortunes were ruined by the War. She 
herself, half Yankee in descent, was born in Philadelphia. Adams's 
point is unmistakable. His main character, the conscience that is 
to judge democracy, is a composite of the American tradition, She 
is the Beauty wandering the forest of politics seeking a transfor - 
mation for her grief and ennui: "She wanted to see with her own 
eyes the action of primary forces; to touch with her own hand the 
massive machinery of society; to measure with her own mind the 
capacity of the motive power. She was bent on getting to the heart 
of the great American mystery of democracy and government, " 
(p. 10, 1908 edition) What she wanted to see, the author writes in 
capitals, was POWER. 

The emblem of this power is Silas Ratcliffe, untamed Senator 
from Illinois and later Secretary of the Treasury under a figure- 
head President. He is the folk-beast of democracy, presumed be - 
nign but shrewd and tough. He will doubtless be the next President. 
Ratcliffe is carefully given the trappings of the folk leader. The 
Prairie Giant from Peonia, with a Websterian profile and ancestors 
in New England, has an ability in behind-the-scenes maneuvering 
that is universally acknowledged as supreme. Adams's skill in his 
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characterization--as fabulist rather than novelist--shows in the 
fact that the Senator is introduced gradually, legendarily, through 
the comments of others before the reader sees him. Madeleine's 
friend Carrington sees him as evil, but Madeleine's own opinion is 
reserved, indeed favorable, for she has never before seen suct 
primitive vitality. Early in the narrative we are prepared for the 
best indemocracy as for the best in Ratcliffe, by Mrs. Lee's spir- 
ited comment to asnobbish count: "'Society' in America means all 
the honest, kindly mannered, pleasant-voiced women, and all the 
good, brave, unassuming men, between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
Each of these has a free pass in every city and village, 'good for 
this generation only,' and it depends on each to make use of this 
pass or not as it may happen to suithis or her fancy. To this rule 
there are no exceptions..." (p. 46) 

Ratcliffe is the beast of primitive power. Madeleine is the beauty 
with a conscience. The society of free men--so eloquently defined 
by Madeleine--is both the source of power and its testing ground. 
Closely associating the Senator with animal images suggesting vi- 
tality, Adams yet cannot avoid the metaphor of the machine, which, 
indeed is used in defining Madeleine's quest at the first. The polit- 
ical machine was, of course, a ready made metaphor. Ratcliffe is 
the dynamo, the machine that transforms the energy of the Repub- 
lic into practical terms. "Hard all through, " yet apparently sound 
in purpose, he seems to fit the pontiffs' motto that the author 
cites: "Of all titles ever assumed by prince or potentate the proud- 
est is that of the Roman pontiffs: 'Servus, Servorum Dei'--'Servant 
of the Servants of God.'" (p. 180) 

The machine-beast invites taming. Time and again Ratcliffe asks 
Madeleine to marry him, to purify him withher culture and moral- 
ity, to release the prince from his beasthood. The means by which 
Adams brings Madeleine to consider favorably the proposal of mar- 
riage is not skillful from a novelistic point of view. Yet in a fable 
of beauty and the beast, the means serve well enough. The sexual 
attraction between the bearish Senator and the adventurous widow 
is sound, and the proposal is made more credible by her "discovery" 
that "To tie aprominent statesman toher train andlead him around 
like a tame bear, is for a young and vivacious woman" a tolerable 
amusement. (p. 83) In his deceptive simplicity the Senator shows 
to this woman, and to her alone, every inclination to be tamed or 
civilized. Indescribing this attraction, Adams comes close to spe- 
cifying the kind of storyhehad in mind--with characteristic irony: 
"Only with regret canawriter forbear tomoralize on this subject. 
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"Beauty and the Beast,' 'Bluebeard,' 'Auld Robin Gray,' have the 
double charm to authors of being very pleasant to read, and still 
easier todilute with sentiment. But at least ten thousand modern 
writers, with Lord Macauley at their head, have so ravaged and 
despoiled the region of fairy stories and fables, that an allusion 
even to the 'Arabian Nights' is no longer decent. The capacity of 
women to make unsuitable marriages must be considered as the 
cornerstone of society." (p. 287) 

Then Adams goes ahead with his most successful chapter, an 
account of the climactic social event, a grand ball, where in true 
fairy-tale fashion, the disguised prince proposes to the noble lady. 
At this point in the fairy story, or in the sentimental novel, the 
disguise would be dropped, the curse removed, or the beast trans- 
formed by a kiss, In the many reform novels of this period, of 
which Adams was surely aware, the result was just that: a good 
woman tamed the uncouth, vital man for the purposes of civilized 
society, particularly for Civil Service reform, feminism, temper- 
ance, agrarian reform, currency reform, or any one of a score of 
movements. But Ratcliffe is a different kind of beast. Here is 
where Adams deliberately breaks with tradition for the purposes 
of his own satiric fable. 

Madeleine's friend, Carrington, had warned her vaguely of the 
incorrigible qualities of the Senator, To prevent the marriage he 
feared, Carrington left a letter with Mrs. Lee's sister, to be 
opened only at the brink of disaster, which contained irrefutable 
evidence of Ratcliffe's acceptance of a bribe, The watchful sister 
interrupts the proposal at the ball, and Madeleine delays her an- 
swer. The next day after reading the letter, she awakens to the 
conviction that to love such a monster is folly. 

The beast remains untamed. The Senator, whose brutish nature 
is now seen tobe beyond reclamation, has a quality which Madeleine 
analyzes as moral lunacy. The images change from animals to ma- 
chines. In view of Adams's later works, it can hardly be argued 
that these are merely mixed metaphors. Without being too solemn 
about a witty story, the reader senses a new element in Madeleine's 
problem. Ratcliffe is not evil in the Machiavellian sense. She was 
aware of that possibility all along. Had he known the choices and 
taken the immoral one, he wouldnot be beyond the redemptive kiss. 
But he was unmoral, to use the word with which the author describes 
the dynamo, the locomotive, and the forces of the atom in The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams. "The audacity of the man would have seemed 
sublime if she had felt sure that he knew the difference between 
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good and evil, between a lie and the truth; but he talked about vir- 
tue and vice as a man who is color-blind talks about red and green; 
he did not see them as she saw them." (p. 353) Madeleine "had 
barely escaped being dragged under the wheels of the machine." The 
conventional stories dealt with such a man as a beast, and so, in 
part, does Democracy. The difference, however, is that in his 
fable the character becomes dehumanized, mechanical, a monstrum 
vulgare in a new age. 

A monster that embodies great force but is incapable of moral 
distinction is of course adescription given the dynamo in The Edu- 
cation, just as the description of Madeleine matches in several re- 
spects the portrait of the Virgin there. The one is an anarchic, 
centrifugal, ultimately destructive force to Adams; the other is 
a gently governing, centripetal, socially cohesive force. The point 
within Democracy, however, is that this mechanical monster can- 
not be transformed into a moral sensibility. In the sense that 
vulgar means insensitive, Ratcliffeis vulgar to the point of absur- 
dity. "Not until afterwards did she fairly grasp the absurdity of 
Ratcliffe's wish that in the face of such a story as this, she should 
still have vanity enough to undertake the reform of politics." (p. 
353) But it is not mere vulgarity that makes Ratcliffe formidable. 
To Adams, as to his friend Henry James, vulgar was a favorite word, 
and he used it with some discrimination, Vulgar canbe used pejora- 
tively, meaning crude, coarse, insensitive; it canbe used in a more 
neutral or even meliorative way, as the scientists use it in classi- 
fication for common varieties, vulgaris, In its etymology, vulgar 
is related to folk, and vulgus in the Latin referred to the common 
people. Vulgar, then, in a fable of democracy, has a special inter- 
est. 

Madeleine, the sensitive and cultural conscience of the tale, finds 
much that is vulgar in the sense of coarse inher quest for the 
meaning of democracy. More than one Senator is vulgar; the news- 
papers' treatment of her affair with Ratcliffe is "inscrutably vul- 
gar." She tells Carrington after one of his early protests against 
Ratcliffe that she knows that puitics is coarse--in effect, that 
anyone seeking the essence of democracy cannot be sidetracked by 
the crudities inherent in its mass. A young congressman from 
Connecticut, interested in Civil Service reform, was. to her "rather 
wealthy, rather clever, rather well-educated, rather honest, ard 
rather vulgar." (p. 40) 

If political power is generated from the people in a society, the 
power itself shares in the attributes of vulgus. Significantly it 
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was the derivative, status-seeking quality of the crown that Made- 
leine disliked the most: The mechanical, doll-like figures of the 
President and his wife at areception, the masses fawning on visit- 
ing aristocracy, the "aping of Monarchial" forms. Yet these qual- 
ities were not the ultimate shock to her. At the outset of the 
story the reader is told that Mrs. Lee had turned in her anguished 
ennui from philanthropy, education, and religion to the workings of 
the national government. The people, vulgus, were in all of these. 
But only before the final perfidy of Ratcliffe did she retreat. 
"Democracy has shaken my nerves to pieces. Oh, what rest it 
would be to live in the Great Pyramid and look out forever at the 
polar star!" (p. 70) He represented not mere vulgarity, but a 
monstrosity. 

The conclusion is a reversal of the fairy-tale. The uniting of 
moral sensibility like that apotheosized in the Virgin of Chartres 
with the "unmoral, " unbounded power like that of the dynamo, was 
impossible, Instead of representing power, Ratcliffe had become 
power, Democracy, which in the Adams family lexicon had always 
been a means, had become anend, It was originally a process, a 
set of governed relationships which made possible the society of 
"all the honest, kindly mannered...brave, unassuming men," each 
of whom had a free pass in every city and village. 

But the increase in power had become so accelerated that it 
victimized its servants. To choose evilly was one thing; to choose 
like amagnet was another. Adams, patrician and basically conser- 
vative, was never willing to abandondemocratic forms; "There may 
be some mistake about a doctrine which makes the wicked, when a 
majority, the mouthpiece of Godagainst the virtuous, but the hopes 
of mankind are staked on it; and if the weak in faith sometimes 
quail when they see humanity floating in a shoreless ocean, on this 
plank, which experience and religion have long since condemned as 
rotten, mistake or not, menhave thus far floated better by its 
‘aid, than the popes ever did with their prettier principle; so that 
it will be a long time yet before society repents." (p. 181) 

The reservations in Adams's commitment are well known, But 
in Democracy he was feeling his way towards symbolic expression 
of what was to him monstrous in history. His later articulation 
of this horror is much clearer in his two famous works Chartres 
and The Education. Inhis fable, however, is a saltier and more 
practical treatment of it. Beauty cannot cure this beast, he is 
saying tohis contemporaries. A touch of Civil Service Reform here 
and there may be admirable, but it will not do. What can you do 
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with pure force? How can you humanize it? Sweet persuasion will 
not reach ahuman machine that orients to power like a magnet, and 
for which the means of government are ends, Adams hadno answer 
in Democracy, but contrary to some views, he was not contemptu- 
ous of the folk. 

To assess the fable-like qualities of the story is of course not 
necessarily to say that its premises are sound. It is important 
however to understand that Democracy has a meaning--a well pre- 
sented one--that is more thana dilettante's dabbling. It is the 
presentation in popular terms of a subject that is dealt with in 
cryptic, complex epithets in The Education, the subject of power. 
The implicit theme of Democracy could be quoted from the later 
work (p. 421, 1918 edition): "The work of domestic progress is done 
by masses of mechanical power... which have to be controlled by a 
score or two of individuals who have shown capacity to manage it. 
The work of internal government has become a task of controlling 
these men.... Modern politics is, at bottom, a struggle not of men 
but of forces. The men become every year more and more crea- 
tures of force, massed about central power houses. The conflict 
is no longer between the men, but between the motors that drive 
the men, and the men tend to succumb to their own motive forces," 
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THE SOVIET BOARDING SCHOOL, 1956-1966 


Nancy Ruth Lenoir 
University of Oklahoma 


With the introduction of the boarding schools in 1956, Nikita S. 
Khrushchev led the Soviet Union closer to the social care and edu- 
cation of children envisaged by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels and 
the great universal family predicted by Alexandra Kollontai. The 
creation of a system of boarding schools marked a high point in the 
third revolution--a social and spiritual revolution with the aim of 
collectivization of all children. Since Communist leaders have pro- 
claimed the boarding school the pattern for future education, the 
new type of school merits detailed study. This paper traces the 
founding of the boarding schools, discusses their purpose, organi- 
zation, and activities, and ascertains the response to and effec- 
tiveness and growth of this educational innovation, 

The type of school Khrushchev called for in February, 1956, was 
unlike the elite military schools and schools for gifted students 
which had existed since the 1940's. Instead, he planned his school 
for the masses. Khrushchev, aself-made man with little academic 
education, believed in the sobering effect of work and sought schools 
that would teach all children the glories of work.! In making the 
Central Committee's report to the 20th Party Congress, he first 
announced his startling plan and outlined reasons for its inception: 


The war left us with many widows on whose shoulders 
fell the difficult task of bringing up their children. 
There are also many families in which both parents are 
working at production or in offices and are able to con- 
cern themselves onlyhaphazardly with the upbringing of 
their children. In these circumstances many children 
find themselves left in the care of relatives or neighbors 
and sometimes without supervision at all. A large num- 
ber of children are thus left to their own devices... . 





Nancy Ruth Lenoir received her BA and MA from East Texas State 
University. She is an NDEA Fellow at the University of Oklahoma 
working on a Ph.D. in Modern European History. 
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If we look back at thenot-so-distant past we see that 
in addition to the public schools the ruling.classes had 
their own system of educating the rising generation, a 
system which accorded with the regime and spirit of those 
times. The state set up special children's institutions 
in which the young generation was trained in conformity 
with the interests of the propertied classes. ... 

The socialist state can and must organize the upbring- 
ing of children in immeasurably better fashion, 2 for we 
must form not an aristocratic caste, deeply hostile to 
the people, but builders of anew society, people of great 
spirit and lofty ideals, wholeheartedly serving their peo- 
ple, who are marching in the vanguard of all progressive 
mankind, (Prolonged applause. ) 

How, then, should we approach the practical solution 
of this problem? It would seem expedient to set about 
building boarding schools (we must give some thought to 
the name). . . . Children should be enrolled in these 
boarding schools only at the request of their parents. 
The children would live at these boarding schools and the 
parents could visit them onholidays, during vacations or 
after school hours. Good teachers who meet the lofty 
calling of engineers of the souls of the rising generation 
should be selected for these schools. 

It is difficult to overestimate the tremendous impor- 
tance of this system of education. There should be no 
stinting of funds orefforts for this purpose, since they 
will be repaid a hundredfold. (Applause. s 


Action followed the February speech. The Party Central Com- 
mittee held a conference on May 8-10, 1956. Khrushchev, M. A. 
Suslov, Ye. A. Furtseva, Union republic ministers of education, 
and others discussed the establishment of the schools, mainte- 
nance, and organization of the educational functions, On Septem- 
ber 15, 1956, the Central Committee and the Council of Ministers 
decreed procedures for establishment of boarding schools, They 
ordered conversion of some existing buildings and made plans for 
constructing new ones.4 Thus the Soviet Union initiated significant 
changes in Communist educational policy. 

Through boarding schools, Soviet leaders hope to achieve mani- 
fold goals. One of the primary purposes of boarding schools is to 
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rear the "new man of the future Communist Society"--a man fully 
equipped to fulfill his role.5 The schools are to foster an intense 
ideological dedication, for the children are subject to indoctrina- 
tion twenty-four hours a day.6 Extreme egoism and individualism 
should be eradicated by the upbringing of children in a collective 
atmosphere, According to S, G. Strumilin, writing in Novy Mir in 
July, 1960, "The advantages of public upbringing are so great that 
they will justify whatever public expense may be necessary to 
accommodate all children of the country. "7 

Indeed, Khrushchev, speaking at the 2lst Party Congress, in1959, 
said, "The possibility of educating all children in the boarding 
schools will be opened up in the future and will solve the problem 
of giving a communist upbringing to the rising generation."8 The 
boarding schools are designed to reduce parental influence and to 
intensify the collectivist influence. Public rearing of children and 
the socialization of the family are cherished goals, Further, it is 
hoped that the boarding schools will serve as transmission belts, 
or links, between the Communist Party and the citizenry, ensuring 
that the masses will not resist future demands of the state. 9 

The boarding schools also serve more mundane purposes, Soviet 
leaders look upon the regimen and curricula of the boarding schools 
as models for the regular schools. Khrushchev developed his poly- 
technisation program for Soviet education, introduced in the sweep- 
ing 1958 reforms, in the boarding schools. These new schools are 
used as experiment stations for theories which will guide Soviet 
education in the future. They will continue to experiment with, 
inspire, and develop improvements in Soviet education, 10 

Boarding schools provide the best opportunity for both the for- 
mation of the collective body and the growth of polytechnical edu- 
cation. Heavy stress is placed upon teaching children to work and 
enjoy work. They are psychologically prepared to the extent that 
work becomes as much a part of their life as food, sleep, and play. 
They are motivated to work by the inculcation of an active urge to 
be of use toCommunist society. Although they learn specific skills, 
the emphasis in their training is on making labor an organic need 
for the individual, ll 

Emphasis upon rearing eager workers has, of course, a very prac- 
tical application in the Soviet Union, where there is a shortage of 
skilled industrial and agricultural workers. The boarding school- 
trained youth will supply the backbone of the future work force. 
But a more immediately available labor supply results from the 
presence of boarding schools. Mothers nolonger burdened with the 
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care of children can become workers at a time when effects of the 
low wartime birthrate are omnipresent. From 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
women can, Khrushchev predicted, become laborers, !2 Placing chil- 
dren in boarding schools also frees living space in crowded homes 
and solves many housing problems. The enormous cost of the 
family's food declines, and the mother's salary increases the family 
income, 13 

The numerous press releases during the first fewmonths of the 
program reflected an optimistic outlook and the public's warm re- 
ception to the innovation. Enthusiasm abounded, and applications 
for admission exceeded available places bya five-to-one ratio. Sev- 
eral industries, state farms, and collective farms asked to build 
boarding schools so that they would not have to wait for the gov- 
ernment building program.!4 Launching the program did indeed take 
longer than planned, and in1956-1957 the enrollment was only 37, 071 
students in 165 schools.15 Nevertheless, the work accomplished in 
these165 schools convinced Khrushchev of the value of his1958 plans 
for educational reform. 

Through the 1958 reforms, Khrushchev and the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party radically altered the Soviet educational 
system. Although this paper cannot discuss the reforms in detail, 
it must emphasize the influence of the boarding school experience 
reflected in Khrushchev's September 21, 1958, memorandum on the 
educational system. Applying relevant benefits of the boarding 
school training to all schools was, he felt, essential: 


The chief and basic defect in our secondary and higher 
establishments is the fact that they are divorced from 
life... . Ourl0-year schools . . . are at present not 
accomplishing the task of training the young people for 
life, and are only training them for entering college. 

Owing to the fact that the secondary school curriculum 
is divorced from life, these boys and girls have absolutely 
no knowledge of production. And society does not know 
how to utilize these young and vigorous people. 

Physical work becomes something to scare children with, 
let alone that such views are an insult to the working 
people of socialist society. 

Such an incorrect situation, when in our society people 
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are brought up with no respect for physical work and di- 

vorced from life, can no longer be tolerated, For in 

socialist society work must be valued by its usefulness, 

must be stimulated not only by remuneration, but also, 

and this is most important, by the high respect of our 

Soviet public, 16 

On November 16, 1958, the Central Committee published an ex- 

panded version of Khrushchev's memorandum. The former seven, 
and ten-year schools became eight-year institutions, thus decreas- 
ing the goal of nationwide educational achievement from ten to 
eight years. A combination of instruction and manual labor became 
the goal for all students. Few students were to be able to go on 
to the three years of secondary education, which also were to oper- 
ate under the principles of polytechnical education.17 Article 16 of 
the Central Committee theses stated clearly the position of the 
boarding school in the new educational system: 


Anew type of institution for the education and upbring- 
ing of children has been established and is being ever more 
extensively developed in the Soviet Union--the boarding 
school, where the best conditions are provided for the 
education and communist upbringing of the younger gener- 
ation. In accordance with the reorganization of the sys- 
tem of secondary education, the boarding schools may be 
either eight-year or eleven-year schools, depending on 
local conditions. They should follow the curriculums and 
syllabuses of the eight-year and secondary labour poly- 
technical schools giving production training. The board- 
ing schools are to set examples of a really efficient com- 
bination of educational instruction and productive la- 
bour. 18 


The ideal physical plant for boarding schools is a sort of children's 
village, containing dormitories, dining hall, classroom space, ex- 
tensive grounds, gardens, laboratories, workshops, and even a 
small farm. Of course, those schools constructed in cities fail to 
meet all these goals. Schools are located in both rural and urban 
areas, but in 1962-1963 there were 1, 015 urban schools and only 276 
rural ones.19 Most of the first schools opened, and a majority of 
the schools now in existence, are former general education schools 
which have been remodeled for boarding school use or childrens' 
homes and orphanages that have been converted into boarding school 
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facilities. Overcrowded conditions characterize many of the fa- 
cilities, 20 

Enrollment in each school is not supposed to exceed 550. In 1962- 
1963 the average enrollment for urban schools was 397 and for rural 
schools 267.21 In the selection of students, preference is given to 
orphans, children of unwed mothers, deprived or neglected children, 
and those from broken homes--certainly not the elite of Soviet so- 
ciety. In 1964-1965, approximately ninety per cent of the students 
were children of the working class and the peasantry. Students are 
admitted upon parental request, and no force or coercion is used 
to obtain students. The schools are coeducational and attempt to 
enroll an equal number of boys and girls, 22 

The boarding schools, which operate under the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, provide food, clothing, textbooks, and other educational 
supplies. A tuition fee is charged (there is no charge for students 
in regular schools), The amount charged varies according to the 
income of the student's family, one-third of the cost to the state 
being the maximum charge. On the average, only about tenper cent 
of the operational expense is charged toparents, but they are fre- 
quently unwilling to contribute even that figure. Parents of approx- 
imately twenty per cent of the students are totally exempt from 
fees, 23 

Several collective farms and industrial enterprises have estab- 
lished boarding schools and are maintaining them with their own 
funds. 24 Nevertheless, boarding school expenditures place a heavy 
load upon Soviet government. Failure of parents to contribute re- 
sulted in an average deficit of 3,000 to 4,000 rubles per school in 
1963. Whereas building a regular school costs 4,000 rubles per stu- 
dent, boarding school construction costs average 17,000 rubles per 
pupil. Annual operation expense for a regular school student is 800 
to 850 rubles, but the expense for a boarding school student is 
6, 500 rubles, 25 

The high staff-student ratio also increases boarding school oper- 
ating expenses. In 1958, one school visited by the United States 
Education Mission had 240 students, 32 teachers, and 48 other 
staff members--one staff member for each three students. An- 
other six-grade school had 180 students and 30 staff members. 26 
Classes are small, and the teachers are often assisted byclass ad- 
visors, who check homework and do other routine work, thus giving 
the teachers more time to direct the students' independent study. “ 

Another vital role in the boarding school staff is that of the up- 
bringer. These persons, who have less academic training and re- 
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ceive a lower salary than the teachers, are responsible for the 
physical, moral, social, and emotional development of the children. 
Although the teachers are concerned with this aspect of student 
progress, they concentrate more heavily on academic matters. 
The upbringers have an extremely important task. In their 24- 
hour-a-day job, they must combine thelove of children with exact- 
ingness, 28 

Daily activities at boarding schools are myriad. Since boarding 
schools are still in the developmental stage, there is less unifor- 
mity of class schedules and methods from one school to another 
than is found in regular schools. 29 In the elementary grades, most 
boarding schools devote the first half of the day to lessons under 
the teacher's direction and the second half to guided homework un- 
der the supervisors. In the afternoon, students also engage in 
crafts and other activities designed to produce skilled workmen, 
The evening schedule includes some homework, reading for pleasure, 
or participation in socio-recreational activities. During the day 
there are periods for outdoor walks, calesthenics, and other di- 
rected activities, 30 

Each student cares for his room, washes and irons his clothes 
and linens (and perhaps mends them), cares for school buildings and 
grounds, and works at times on the school farm plot. This work 
is designed to teach the student responsibility tohis collective or- 
ganization and the necessity for socially useful work. 31 In the ma- 
jority of the schools, the rather severely regimented schedule 
stints individual initiative and self-development, a problem of con- 
cern to some Soviet educators. 

Polytechnical education is paramount in boarding schools, Stu- 
dents learn the foundations of science and engage in practical studies 
and laboratory exercises. They develop numerous skills such as 
sewing, electrical work, livestock- raising, horticulture, shoe- 
making, cooking, hospital work, cinema mechanics, meteorological 
work, and furniture repair. Some of the schools have shops where 
they do work and earn money for the school. One woodworking shop 
made 150,000 rubles in a year and used the money for excursions, 
buying equipment, and other activities for the students. 32 

Each boarding school is supposed tohave a patron--usually a fac- 
tory or collective farm. By utilizing its own equipment and the 
close ties with a patron, the boarding school can often give real 
industrial experience to both primary and secondary students. Fac- 
tory personnel frequentlyhelp train the students, whousually learn 
rapidly and are very interested in and enthusiastic about their 
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newly-acquired skills, 33 

In April, 1957, Boarding School Number 2 in Leningrad, with the 
assistance of its patron, the Skorokhod shoe factory, installed an 
assembly line to produce the cardboard boxes used in packing shoes . 
Grades one through eight worked at gluing the boxes together. In 
April- May, all detachments of workers framed only 300 boxes a 
week, Then various brigades of workers, under peer leadership, 
engaged in socialist competition and worked out methods for pro- 
ducing more than other brigades. In November the peak production 
was 600 boxes per week, and in April, 1958, 2,000 boxes. 34 

Another boarding school was connected with the Gigant state 
grain farm. Their brigades of students did assorted farm tasks, 
but at first they lacked the "struggle for the quality and quantity 
of work." Brigade leaders, using socialist competition, displayed 
on bulletin boards the indices of detachment work results. Forms 
of encouragement such as automobile rides, rowboats and tackle 
for fishing, excursions, certificates of merit, recognition in the 
school newspaper, and letters of congratulation to parents of the 
best detachments spurred increased activity. Almostimmediately, 
the attitude of the workers and qualitv of work were transformed. 
The students received a beneficial educational experience as they 
learned about plant diseases, sprays, proper fertilizers, and poul- 
try, cattle, and hog raising. They also grew much of the food that 
they ate, 35 

Other activities supplement the basic program of work and 
classes. The boarding school takes an active part in thelife of the 
community, and students receive a good political education: The 
Young Pioneers and Komsomol play a more active role in boarding 
schools than in regular schools. During city election campaigns, 
Komsomol and youth agitation brigades are often established in the 
schools. The students are well-informed about political events in 
the Soviet Union and abroad. They develop the habit of reading the 
newspapers regularly, and motion pictures, television, and radio 
are utilized to further their political education.36 Through these 
activities, students prepare themselves to take an active part in 
social life. 

For recreation, the students may read, watch television, par- 
ticipate in various athletic events, play games, pursue hobbies, or 
dance. These activities usually take place from 6:00 o'clock to 
8:00 o'clock in the evening. Extended activities such as picnics and 
camping trips are frequently planned for weekends (students go to 
class six days a week) and holidays. Sometimes each class has a 
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patron with whom the stdents visit and discuss their report cards 
and other matters. On Sundays the students often go walking or 
to the movies with their patron. Also, many of the schools have 
summer camps where the students work three or four hours a day 
and then rest, hike, play games, or swim. 37 

Children may go home only on some Sundays and holidays and dur- 
ing summer vacation, Although homesickness is a problem for some 
children, many of them have more pleasant surroundings at the 
school than at home and prefer to stayat theschool. The parents, 
it seems, miss the children more than the children miss them. 
The children are not, however, completely isolated from their 
parents. In fact, the schools solicit thehelp of parents in organi- 
zing out-of-class activities for the children. The school tries to 
plan activities with the parents and at times has lectures for 
them. In some boarding schools, the parents help with the teach- 
ing and upbringing work and lead various groups which aid in main- 
taining school buildings and equipment. Although children often 
consider the school their home, they remain in touch with their 
parents, whom they see regularly. 38 

Although boarding school construction failed to reach the desired 
level, the number of boarding schools has increased steadily. In 
1958-1959, 365 schools served 91,433 students, Thenext year, 1960- 
1961, reflected a great increase--304, 599 students in 956 schools. 
At the close of 1963, 477,357 students were in 1, 291 schools. 39 
Pravda, January 24, 1964, reported a total of 2,400,000 students 
in boarding schools and extended day schools. 40 Since Soviet sta- 
tistics released after 1963 combine extended day school and board- 
ing school enrollment figures, the number of boarding school stu- 
dents cannot be ascertained. It is estimated that boarding school 
enrollment comprises approximately forty-five per cent of the 
combined figure. 41 At the end of 1965, the enrollment in boarding 
and day schools was 3, 400,000.42 The boarding school enrollment 
probably failed to reach the 1965 target of 2,500,000. Had it reached 
this goal, only six per cent of the primary and secondary students 
would have been cared for in boarding schools. By 1980, the Soviet 
government plans to have one-third of the age seven through eigh- 
teen group in boarding schools, 43 

Accounts of the first ten years of boarding school operation 
render difficult an evaluation of the program's success, Conflict- 
ing opinions come from both Soviet and American writers. On sev- 
eral points, however, most accounts agree, The problem of staff- 
ing the boarding schools with qualified teachers is acute. Prospec- 
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tive teachers need special training in anatomy, psychology, and 
upbringing methods, as well as a teaching specialty, to prepare 
them for boarding school work. Not until 1960 did the V. I. Lenin 
State Teacher Training Institute in Moscow open a special section 
(a five-year program) for boarding school teachers. In 1963, only 
1,072 students were training in the progranr. 44 Nevertheless, the 
supply of teachers is insufficient. 

Teachers lacking elementary teaching specialization often teach 
in elementary schools. Many teachers qualified to teach in board- 
ing schools have refused, choosing instead to teach in regular 
schools. Teachers frequently leave boarding schools at the first 
opportunity to obtain another position. Excessive staff turnover 
results, and the replacements are often inexperienced or those un- 
able to find other jobs. One reason teachers dislike boarding school 
work is the type of children in the schools; many of the children, 
lacking parental control, present serious discipline problems. 

Bakalo states that the boarding schools are functioning less sat- 
isfactory than educators hoped. Vital equipment, workshops, and 
classroom space are lacking. Accommodation shortages also cur- 
tail their effectiveness. Each year, building quotashave remained 
unfulfilled because of shortage of manpower, money, or materials. 
In 1962, for example, school construction in the RSFSR reached 
only 58.5 per cent of the goal. Construction still lagged in 1963, 45 

The widest range of disagreement focuses upon the question of 
the boarding school's impact upon the students. Not even Soviet 
writers agree upon this issue. In 1962, Ye. I, Afanasenko, Soviet 
Minister of Education, said that the boarding school graduates 
"have shown that they are more conscientious, more active, and 
knowhow to work better than the graduates of the mass schools. . 
The pupils themselves speak very affectionately of the schools, "46 
M. N. Kolmakova, in 1962, reported that in most boarding schools 
the rate of promotion exceeded that of the mass schools and at- 
tributed boarding school success to the teacher's close contact and 
personal relationship with the students. Boarding schools had suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the gaps in the knowledge of those students 
who came from unfavorable family conditions, 47 

Other accounts reflect the opposite position. In 1963, V. Koche- 
masov, Deputy Chairman of the RSFSR Council of Ministers, said, 
"Excellent conditions for education and training have been cre- 
ated. . . . But it often happens that children make less progress 
than in ordinary schools."48 Taking a similar view was V. Gmurman, 
official in charge of boarding schools in the Institute of the Theory 
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and History of Pedagogy, of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
in Moscow: 


It must be admitted that the academic level of board- 
ing schools, generally speaking, is lower than that of 
ordinary schools. This is attributed to the fact that 
boarding schools often get pupils who have been rejected 
by the ordinary schools, pupils whohave proved tobe hard 
to handle. Much work must be done with such children, 
before they can be expected to catch up with their con- 
temporaries in the ordinary schools. 49 


The lowlevel of knowledge of boarding school students has been re - 
flected in the results of entrance examinations to schools of high- 
er learning. 50 

Bakalo and several Soviet writers discuss reasons for the limited 
success of the boarding school program. The overloaded curricu- 
lum is one trouble center. Children are given so many "social 
duties" and practical training assignments that they often become 
physically exhausted and unable to perform satisfactorily even in 
the academic realm. Some fourteen and fifteen-year-olds, worn 
by working tenhours a day, resist efforts to make them a part of 
the self-governing organs of the school. 51 

The daily schedule and routine present other difficulties. The 
completion of homework under the observation of a teacher or ad- 
viser decreases the child's ability to work independently. In addi- 
tion, the advisers frequently lack proper training. Even Afanasenko 
has criticized the degree of regimentation in the boarding school: 


Many teaching staffs of the boarding schools pay much 
attention to the daily schedule of the children, and rightly 
so. The schedule should not fetter the childrens' initia- 
tive; on the contrary, it should develop it in every way 
possible. It must afford the children much free time for 
play and recreation, reading and independent activities. 
We must decisively put an end to checking on every step 
the child takes, and to drills, 52 


Kolmakova recognized the same problem: 


. . . the schedule in some schools bends the activities of 
the children. Part of the time should not be regulated 
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so that the children can do as they please without the 
supervision of the house master. Unnecessary parades, 
roll-calls, marching toclasses and todining rooms should 
be dispensed with. This tires the children, 53 


Soon after Khrushchev's fall, several of his pet projects, includ- 
ing boarding schools, became objects of criticism. Indeed, as this 
study has shown, the program failed to achieve the expected suc- 
cess. Despite the lack of success, however, the boarding schools 
have, it appears, won the support of the new leaders. An editorial 
in Pravda, January 12, 1965, stated that boarding schools had re- 
ceived a strong vote of confidence from the New Soviet leaders: 
"The boarding schools ... must be given constant attention. . 
Party and Soviet organs must undertake the continued expansion of 
the network of boarding schools, ''54 

Articles in the Soviet press in 1966 continued to reflect ambiva- 
lent response to the program. An article in February told of the 
author's visit to a boarding school with beautiful new buildings, 
adequate facilities, andexcellent equipment. The author, however, 
painted a bleak picture: ".. . Ihave never seen such a cold and 
bureaucratic children's home. . . . The upper-grade pupils say 
frankly: 'I would like to finish and get out of here.'"55 Two arti- 
cles in May and September, on the other hand, praised the work of 
the schools and urged the construction of more boarding schools, 
especially in rural areas, 56 

Available evidence indicates that the boarding schools have failed 
to expandand meet all of the anticipated goals. When the boarding 
school program began, its advocates intended to make the new school 
the future form of general education for all Soviet students, Al- 
though boarding schools currently serve less than ten per cent of 
primary and secondary students, Soviet educators have not forsaken 
this aim. Much more must be learned about boarding school work, 
which is still in the experimental stage and extremely expensive. 

Nevertheless, the program is still growing, and Americans have 
cause for concern, Lack of successhas not deterred Soviet leaders 
in thepast, They have overcome staggering obstacles and have been 
willing to remodel their educational system completely. Regard- 
less of the type of institution utilized, the ultimate goal of Soviet 
education is the creation of the New Soviet Man. The boarding 
school continues to play an active role in his formation. 
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GUIDE-LINES FOR PROMOTION 


Arthur J. Ter Keurst 
Central Missouri State College 


The problem of promotion is pertinent to faculty members who 
feel that they deserve an increase in salary or professional advance- 
ment. The answer to the problem is not easily solved as there are 
few objective criteria that can be used to determine whether or 
not one should or can expect tobe promoted. This short paper will 
discuss certain guide-lines that can more or less determine whether 
or nota young college instructor is onthe right path to promotion. 

Several invalid criteria are frequently suggested as a means to 
determine one's success or failure. The first invalid criterion is 
one's own appraisal of his own performance, It was discovered by 
psychological research some years ago that there is little or no 
correlation between the quality of one's performance and one's ap- 
praisal of that performance. Consequently it is very possible for 
a faculty member to be so immersed in his own performance that 
he loses an adequate perspective of that performance. On the 
other hand, a faculty member may feel that he is successful and 
his students seem to concur with that feeling. 

A very deluding criterion of success is popularity with the stu- 
dents. Some teachers actively promote this popularity by means 
of administering absurdly-easy and infrequent examinations, re- 
warding indifferent students with unmerited grades, reducing the 
amount of material to be learned and by squandering valuable class- 
time by the use of time-consuming and superficial movies and panel 
discussions, On the other hand, popularity is quite unstable. A 
faculty member can be popular for a time with some students who 
will revile him later and dub him an "easy mark." 

Another inadequate criterion of success is the rating a faculty 
member may receive on student rating scales. A major defect of 
such devices is that the student will not be in position to deter- 
mine what imparted knowledge will be valuable to him until possi- 
bly years after the teaching has occurred. Also, the acquisition 
of knowledge is not to be compared to the piling up of bricks but 
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rather to the reorganization of viewpoints and procedures on the 
part of the student. Consequently the student may not presently 
be in position to know what information is most valuable to him. 
In addition, the emotionalized aspects of the teaching process are 
not exactly quantifiable and hence measurable by the ordinary rat- 
ing scales, Incidentally, the statistical reliability of rating scales 
leaves much to be desired. 

In spite of the negative viewpoints about the customary measures 
of appraisal, there are certain indices that can be valuable in the 
problem of promotion. The first index is the possession of a per- 
sonality that is relatively free from unhealthy personality traits. 
Obviously, it would be possible to go far afield in the enumeration 
and classification of undesirable traits that interfere with teach- 
ing success. Several overlapping general traits are indicated that 
very frequently doom a faculty member from consideration for 
promotion. The first one may be identified as misdirected aggres- 
sion. Such aggression generally describes the chronic complainer 
who is upset about the stupidity of the students and lack of ability 
of his colleagues and administrators, Criticism is usually leveled 
at the inadequacy of the library but little is done to correct the 
deficiencies, 

Ancillary to this misdirected aggression is the expressed desire 
for freedom. As freedom has been variously defined, the descrip- 
tive definition by Bryson! will suffice for this discussion: 


A trial definition . . . is to say that the technical term 
Freedom will be used to name the social conditions in 
which there are enough normal choices of behavior pat- 
terns open to every person to allow for experiment, and 
change, and diversity, both in the successive experiences 
of individual persons and also among different persons in 
the group. 


As indicated by Galbraith2, "it can be laid down as a general rule 
that those who speak most of liberty least use what they have." 
This comment is especially pertinent to those who participate in 
demonstrations to obtain "freedom of speech."" The question is 
raised whether or not this freedom of speech is used to conve y 
notable concepts in superb language or whether it is subverted for 
the lowly purposes of venting one's emotionalized reactions. 
Another unhealthy trait is the development of a set of escapisms. 
The faculty member who is not likely to succeed professionally per- 
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mits his avocations to become as important as his profession. 
Some unsuccessful faculty members spend their time unwisely in 
cultivating a plot of ground, selling insurance or building vacation 
houses when that time could be far better expended in furthering 
their knowledge of the subject matter in their areas or improving 
their abilities as a teacher. Others seek the mantle of academic 
respectability by busying themselves in protracted bits of experi- 
mental research whose results will never be published. Another 
escapism describes the frequent absences due to some form of 
illness. 

A final unhealthy trait is the improper use of the social rela- 
tionships with colleagues and administrative officers, not to men- 
tion the students. Someone has said that many sins are the over- 
doing of healthy virtues. Some faculty members over-do congeni- 
ality, join too many organizations and spend their time unwisely 
discussing matters of little moment so that their teaching effec- 
tiveness is impaired. Other instructors compromise their chances 
for promotion by becoming purveyors of ill- disguised flattery. 
Others over-play or over-reach their assignments and duties by 
becoming self-seeking manipulators of their associates and friends. 

As a shift to the positive side in this discussion, a sine qua non 
for professional advancement is intellectual engagement with one's 
subject matter. This engagement has also been identified as re- 
search by Willcox.3 This trait is indicated by much study not only 
in the area of one's specialization but also in fields ancillary to 
that area of particular training. Progress is so rapid in almost 
all scholastic areas that if a faculty member should cease to read 
the new material in his field for orly one or two years, many of 
his colleagues would have little difficulty in determining when he 
ceased to read. 

The problem of a department head to determine which members 
cease to read is difficult to solve. It would be childish and absurd 
for faculty members to report to their department heads the titles 
of the recently-read books. Also, the books may be so repetitious 
that a faculty member makes little advancement in his knowledge. 
In addition, the department head has to rely on the bits of infor- 
mation supplied by the biased reports of students who may be dis- 
gruntled with their instructors. Consequently it may be validly 
concluded that the administrators of large departments or divisions 
have to operate "darkly" in search of an answer to the problem of 
promotion or even retention of a faculty member. 

One answer to this problem of promotion of faculty members is 
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the idea of "Publish or Perish." Once the rules for promotion have 
been established and announced, some instructors will spend valu- 
able hours publishing extensive reports of research activities but 
in the meantime relegate the instruction of their classes to gradu- 
ate students. On the other hand, an occasional publication is an 
index of study or intellectual engagement on the part of the facul- 
ty member. As expressed by Strotz4#: "Those who cannot publish, 
sooner or later stop writing. I fear that those who stop writing 
sooner or later stop reading and that those who stop reading, sooner 
or later stop teaching." In other words, a faculty member that 
has adesire to publish something must first be a reading anda dis- 
cerning person. The outcome of extensive reading is usually some 
form of expression, either oral or written. If that expression is 
exact enough and phrased in acceptable language, that expression 
will very likely be published somewhere. Consequently publication 
is an index that the faculty member has read and consequently is 
still in the teaching profession. To be sure, there are hundreds 
of capable teachers whohave never published an article. They may 
be compared to a light under a bushel-basket. Their students usu- 
ally give them local acclaim but these voices of commendation may 
not reach the persons who are in position to promote them. Possi- 
bly it would be better to revise "Publish or Perish" to "Publish or 
forego promotion, " 

A final guide to promotion in college teaching is to be a success- 
ful teacher. One of the major obstacles to successful college 
teaching is the mistaken notion that as long as the teacher knows 
the subject matter of his area, he will after a brief period of trial 
and error evolve almost automatically into a successful teacher. 
Altogether too frequently a young college instructor will imitate 
a favorite professor in the graduate school without realizing that 
instruction on the graduate level has different objectives from 
those on the undergraduate level. The unhappy result is that the 
instructor becomes disillusioned about the quality of the under- 
graduate students and erroneously concludes that the abilities of 
college students has recently declined. 

The most important step in the development of successful college 
teaching is to formulate adequate objectives of the courses to be 
taught. It is not safe to assume that the textbooks have built-in 
objectives appropriate to all students. The adoption of this as- 
sumption leads to a "Know the subject-matter" teacher. Sucha 
teacher implicitly believes that knowledge of subject matter will 
automatically transfer to the functional application of that knowl- 
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edge. Such a teacher might even receive a modicum of reinforce- 
ment by the student-remarks "He surely knows his stuff." Research 
has indicated repeatedly that knowing the subject matter will not 
automatically endow the possessor of that information with abili- 
ties to impart that information. 

Another approach to the problem of what is to be done with knowl- 
edge is the functional one. Not only can knowledge have a direct 
practical application but knowledge can also be the basis for the 
study of wider problems. 

This use of information for the study of more 
comprehensive problems is included under the rubric of "Learning 
to learn." For example, the Gettysburg Address can be studied 
for its immediate effect by making the eradication of human slav- 
ery an objective of the North in the Civil War but this immortal 
document can be used today in the discussion about human rights 
among all mankind. Obviously the successful teacher adopts the 
functional approach to the study of subject matter which is used 
as a medium for the study of wider and more profound problems. 

The instructor's approach to the use of subject matter is also 
reflected in the quality of the tests administered to the students. 
The teacher that teaches subject matter for its own sake is likely 
to emphasize bits of information that have unimportant values per 
se, such as the date of the Petition of Rights. By itself the date 
is unimportant but it can represent the date of the growing indus- 
trialization of England with its rise of the commercial groups in 
the problem of government, The strictly subject-matter teacher 
can occasionally hide behind a dubious explanation of statistics by 
indicating that the knowledge of a bit of data separates the suc- 
cessful from the unsuccessful students, The error in thinking is 
that the successful students have learned a vast minutiae of de- 
tails but may not be the ones who have developed a broad overview 
of the material. Consequently the mark of a successful teacher 
on the road to promotion is one who tests the knowledge of con- 
cepts as they transfer to situations comparable to the ones on 
which the concept is formulated. 

In addition to the determination of adequate objectives of a course 
of instruction with the devising of tests that measure the con- 
cepts of thestudents, there are many "tricks" or skills of instruc- 
tion that separate the teachers ready for promotion and those that 
are doomed for non-promotion. An enumeration of these skills 
could encompass an entire course of educational psychology. To 
mention only a few: the device of shift of activity, reinforcement 
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to student activities in the classroom, the instructor's sensitivity 
to the students' cues of inattention, explanation of difficult pas- 
sages in the text, the use of problem solving approach, the organi- 
zation of stimulating review lessons and the development of stu- 
dent-interest in the subject matter. Incidentally, one device most 
conducive to student progress is the filing of examinations and 
quizzes in the library. The student has a right to know what type 
of examination he can expect to receive. Also the filed examina- 
tions provide excellent reviews of the course being taught. Most 
important of all, the instructor is obligated to construct new 
examinations and that activity induces a certain freshness in the 
performance of the instructor. 

As a final guide, the instructor should practice democracy in the 
classroom. An important implication of this ideal is that no stu- 
dent should be discounted for conditions over which he has had no 
responsibility. For example, a person should not be discounted for 
the race of his ancestry but he can be discounted for scholastic in- 
adequacy when the opportunities for learning are readily available. 
Another implication of democracy in teaching is that the instruc- 
tor realizes that each student has a setof problems that must be 
solved. When the instructor develops a certain graciousness to- 
wards the students and their problems, he cannot but develop the 
"warm personality," an attribute of a successful teacher. As 
mentioned by Willcox3, a teacher who is not interested in his stu- 
dents is not worth his salt. 

In conclusion, the guide-lines for promotion are: 1. The teacher 
should possess a healthy personality that can cooperate with his 
associates, 2. The teacher should be intellectually engaged in the 
active pursuit of the understanding of the area of his specializa- 
tion. This understanding may eventually culminate into the writ- 
ing and publishing activity. 3. The teacher should not only be 
skilled in the process of instruction but also seek to remain skill- 
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THE HUMANITIES: CONTOURS OF A QUANDARY 


J. E. Guendling 
Arkansas Polytechnic College 


In what follows I am concerned, first of all, to exhibit the con- 
trasting roles which education in the humanities assumes in the 
authoritarian society and in the public and private sectors of the 
"open"'or "free" society; secondly, to suggest that these roles are 
not byand large models from which men can freely choose but more 
in the nature of historically conditioned necessities; and thirdly, 
to concede, albeit ruefully, that a coming age of urbanized feudal- 
ismin most of the world portends the dominance of anauthoritar- 
ian pattern of education in the humanities. 


I 


The humanities, the core of which I take to be philosophy and 
serious belles-lettres, may be roughly defined as those areas of 
inquiry the goal of which are value-judgments about the permissi- 
ble, preferable or obligatory in respect to the more commonhuman 
doings, makings and enjoyments. 

The pattern of inquiry in the humanities is characteristically 
more historical than systematic since by its nature the inquiry is 
largely prolegomenous, that is, engaged in establishing those is- 
sues and judgments definitive of acontext or fabricative of a basis 
for systematic inquiry.! 

It may be instructive to compare the humanities with the social 
sciences insofar as both involve inquiry upon similar beliefs and 
behavior while exhibiting contrasting results. The scientific re- 
sult is approximation to a fact, e.g., that most members of such- 
and-such income or age group think or do thus-and-so, Bycontrast, 
the value-judgment which issues from thekind of large and, admit- 
tedly, "loose" inquiry into life represented by a thoughtful novel 
might--even though it acknowledge the factuality of the scientific 
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conclusion--disesteem the dominant belief or behavior and press 
for something else. Readers of the novel might, in turn, wich to 
urge still other alternatives as desirable or obligatory for the 
group under discussion. 

If the scientific problem has to do, let us say, with the fre- 
quency of use of certain methods of birth control, the scientists-- 
be they Catholic, Protestant or Jewish--can agree on objectively 
specifiable procedures for approximating the scientific fact. But 
insofar as the issue turns upon the "goodness" of the behavior in 
question, they may be at a loss as to the means for composing 
their differences. 

In recent times we have become accustomed to register this dis- 
parity in the assertion that science is "value-free" or "neutral" 
while religion, art and the humanities are not. We give recogni- 
tion, in other words, to the fact that in our pluralistic Western 
society intellectuals are in large agreement as to the methodolog- 
ical value of defining the limits of science by reference to its 
strictly theoretical import whereas other cultural enterprises, 
including the humanities, properly take up at these limits with 
sundry practical questions of the good for man. 


II 


The monolithic society, whether of a traditional authoritarian 
or modern totalitarian variety, views these matters differently. 
Under Soviet Communism, e.g., the preceding differentiation be- 
tween the scientific conclusion of fact and the ethical or esthetic 
predication of esteem or disesteem is interpreted as offensive to 
a basic methodological postulate of "the unity of theory and prac- 
tice." Where such a unity is operative we may appropriately em- 
ploy the term "ideology" to characterize its tendency to affirm 
value - judgments as being per se or derivatively "matters of 
fact, "2 

Obviously the humanities will receive a distinctive pedagogical 
treatment in the monolithic society since they will be subordinated 
to--or suborned by--an ideology which presumes to be already in 
possession of answers adequate to all the important questions as 
to the nature of the macrocosm and the little world of man with- 
init. In such a setting the preestablished truth precludes a pat- 
tern of genuine "inquiry" as most of us would likely construe it. 

The indoctrination which substitutes does, of course, have some 
of the advantages of a systematic over a historical presentation. 
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Indeed, there obtains in the case of the Marxian social philosophy 
of "historical materialism" a remarkable combination of both, The 
historical method is, however, ultimately falsified in the Soviet 
presentation of the humanities by a pretension that all the valu- 
able perspectives of the past culminate today ina single signifi- 
cant ("realistic" or "progressive") point of view. 

Given the circumstance that the Soviet student--after having 
been taught that the truths of the past are not eternal but tem- 
poral, not absolute but relative to material conditions and inter- 
ests, not the exclusive property of a single individual or institu- 
tion but the divided, vital sustaining forces in the dialectical 
competition among a plurality of points of view--is officially dis- 
couraged from placing himself imaginatively at any contemporary 
perspective not comprehended within the Marxist world-view, it is 
not surprising that the more gifted student develops through his 
experience with required courses in philosophy a good deal of scep- 
ticism and cynicism about the "all-sided" adequacy of a one-sided 
point of view. 


III 


For the teacher of humanities in a state-supported institution 
of higher education in the American pluralistic society, it may pass 
pretty much as an accepted verity that his proper function is to 
educate not indoctrinate, that is, to stimulate inquiry not fore- 
close it or "manage" it along preestablished lines to a foregone 
conclusion. 

While the contrast between his function and that exercised by 
his counterpart in the monolithic society may be clear enough for 
immediate purposes, more interesting and problematical is the 
role of a teacher of humanities in a private, sectarian college in 
our society. The teacher in such a school may well feel a certain 
responsibility to communicate an awareness of the broader heritage 
of ideals and values which have structured the Western and, more 
specifically, the American environment at the same time that he 
recognizes the school in which he teaches exists to fulfill a com- 
mitment to a certain more or less embattled portion of that total 
heritage. 

It is possible that in some circumstances the teacher may feel 
an acute sense of inner conflict or a sense of inhibition based on a 
fear that someone in authority may question the extent to which 
he is neglecting either the broader or narrower commitment or 
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upholding one at the expense of the other. 

This problem has in recent times been particularly well adver- 
tised in connection with colleges operating under the auspices of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Traditionally such schools have orga- 
nized their humanities program around required courses in religion 
and philosophy. The presentation of religion has been essentially 
apologetical, that is, designed to give the student an understand- 
ing of the true doctrines and a horror (if not exactly an under- 
standing) of the false. While this fact may be offensive to one 
committed to the idea of "open inquiry" in matters of religion, it 
is clearly consonant with the commitment of faith which such 
schools have been founded to foster. 

Courses in philosophy, however, have performed a more dubious 
role. Based for the most part not on any extensive reading in orig- 
inal sources--even in the case of that touchstone of orthodoxy, 
Thomas Aquinas--but on a variety of subject-splintering texts 
(some effectively expository, others patronizingly catechetical), 
their net tendency has been to establish the "true philosophy" of 
Thomism as an additional article of faith. Suchattention as anon- 
Thomist might receive, e.g., a Kant, would be brief and to the 
point, namely, of refutation. 

That the parochial atmosphere should have lent a coloration to 
the entire humanities program so that, e.g., Cardinal Newman 
would count as a literary figure infinitely above that reprobate, 
Joyce, is not difficult to imagine. 

The traditional Catholic college humanities program is by no 
means a thing of thepast but, in the aftermath of Vatican II, the 
aggiornamento within the Church has caused voices of discontent 
to become more insistent in their demands for change in Catholic 
higher education. 

Peter Schrag, writing in a recent issue of HARPER'S, quotes two 
Catholic educators who have come to a quite radical conclusion, 
Dr. Rosemary Lauer asserting that "Churches and universities don't 
mix" and Sister Jacqueline Grennan that "the very nature of higher 
education is opposed to juridical control by the Church. "3 

The conclusion, however salutary in the contexts of its utter- 
ance, 4 has, nevertheless, a limited validity andit is the limitation 
which I should like now to bring to the fore. 


IV 


The problem of the church-supported school in promoting its ends 
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through education in the humanities is, I would argue, not essen- 
tially different from that of the state-supported institution. 
Both are bedeviled by the demands of a science-oriented culture 
for open or "free" inquiry. Men of politics are therefore prone to 
regard the intellectuals of their community with the suspicion of 
utilizing the humanities to sustain the values of a universalizing 
humanism at the expense not only of religious sectarianism but 
equally of patriotic nationalism. 

That demands are sometimes made by politicians upon teachers 
in public schools to subscribe to somekind of loyalty oath is a tell- 
ing consideration. It does not necessarily tell us, however, that 
"Governments and universities don't mix." Teachers imbued with 
the ethos of science are, of course, outraged at the suggestion 
that inquiry be in any manner fettered or that the state be a keep- 
er of thekeys which would bind or loose its direction or conclusions. 

Implicit in their attitude is a sense of overriding loyalty toa 
principle which frankly acknowledges that inquiry is potentially 
subversive of existing ideas and values since by its very nature it 
is disposed to pry "objectively" into anything, however sacrosanct 
it be as a foundation-stone of religious, political, economic or 
other social interests and institutions. 

The desire of some politicians to intimidate may, accordingly, 
be well-founded on the fear that exposure and analysis of the main- 
springs of their power may have an undermining effect. But if in 
this respect government and church share alike in an inability to 
mix with the university, similar conclusions might be drawn with 
respect to business, labor union and other institutions as well. 

That churches or governments should keep complete "hands off" 
the curriculum orcontent of education is not only unrealistic as an 
expectation but dubious as a possibility. For no educational insti- 
tution exists in a cultural vacuum, supporting itself by anabsolute 
commitment to the pursuit of truth, whatever the consequences. 
In our own society, lest we forget, most scientific research in the 
universities receives its impetus and direction through funds fur- 
nished by the Federal Government and especially by that benevolent 
foundation, the Pentagon! 

Every school, it should be clear, has a culturally structured ex- 
istential setting which imposes implicit demands on its educators. 
These demands are twofold and virtually contradictory: On the one 
hand, to transmit the givenculture, to raise up and socialize a new 
generation on the basis of it, but on the other, to meet the chal- 
lenge of the changing exigencies of life by modifying and enlarging 
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that heritage, discarding what will not serve to maintain or enhance 
the status of the people whose culture it is. 

The educator, like the politician, has a constituency to which he 
is responsible. Most immediately he is responsible tohis students 
and their future. But he must also come to terms with the desires 
of their parents and all others who structure the cultural setting 
and have a concern for its survival. 


V 


Far from having resolved any problem, I presume only to convey 
a sense of the educator's predicament. The "contradiction" alluded 
to is the essence of it. 

Is it the proper role of the educator to take a conservative 
stance and to emphasize the importance of preserving and trans- 
mitting intact the given cultural heritage or to take a liberal or 
radical stance and place the emphasis on finding its flaws and dis- 
valuing much of the heritage? 

A balance or "golden mean" between extremes, insofar as it rep- 
resents more than a prettifying formula or purely verbal solution, 
is quite possibly wrong for it seems plausible that radical social 
ills should obligate the espousal of radical cures by those who have 
a care for the community. 

The problem does not acutely involve the natural scientist in his 
role as educator. Our culture has a largely favorable orientation 
to the natural sciences as forms of inquiry which will rapidly make 
outmoded most of existing knowledge. Similarly, it is one of our 
pat orthodoxies that most of the products of industry are not yet 
invented which will be in use ten years from now, 

The predicament is, rather, preeminently that of the educator 
in the humanities. He is dealing with the value-laden ideas of the 
culture, affecting most intimately attitudes and behavior in the 
areas of religion, morality, the fine arts, economics and politics. 
Values cannot be displaced as rapidly as the products of our tech- 
nology nor can they change as drastically as the ideas of natural 
science, But even if rapid social change could be effected without 
inducing too great a sense of anomie, the pluralistic nature of our 
society would seem to mitigate against the possibility of achieving 
a requisite accomodation or conformity without resort tosome of 
the nastier forms of compulsion. 

Is it then the proper role of the humanities teacher to attempt 
to push for a greater social consensus, to foster the idea that our 
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science-oriented culture should be science-minded in human af- 
fairs, to encourage students to discount "eternal" or "enduring" 
values with the same readiness shown in their acceptance of tech- 
nological change induced by the natural sciences? 

That is the apparent role for the humanities teacher which John 
Dewey's thought has foreshadowed.5 But it deserves emphasis that 
this implies disengagement from that methodological postulate 
which divides the social sciences from the humanities and estab- 
lishes the dualism of facts and values. 

I feel uncomfortable about all this because, on the one hand, I 
am prepared to concede as the truth of the matter that it is a not 
very tenable dualism, that social and cultural conditions by their 
very nature do implicate, that is, do structure, sustain or under- 
mine the reality or feasibility of definite ranges of values. But 
on the other, I am impressed by the utility of the division for the 
progress that it has brought in the past, impressed too for rea- 
sons analogous to those which have recommended a system of divi- 
sion of powers, checking and balancing each other, in our Federal 
Government, 

Integration of the humanities and social sciences under some 
common social philosophy is adistinct possibility for the future of 
this country as the vital polarities which characterize our plural- 
istic culture are increasingly softened (as seems almost inevita- 
ble) and give way to an everlarger degree of consensus in ideas and 
conformity in behavior. In such a circumstance, it is not difficult 
to imagine educators propounding as ground rules or terms of ref- 
erence for inquiry what today would count as ideological preemp- 
tions of the results of inquiry. 


VI 


The problem which we have taken hold of is not exorcised simply 
by reaffirming our duty to be conscientious about the genuineness 
of inquiry and its freedom from bias. It is not enough to avow that 
in his presentation to students (whether through literature, phi- 
losophy, art, etc.) of the great issues and conflicts of values 
which comprise the heritage of Western civilization and which con- 
nect up with existing options of belief and behavior, the humanities 
teacher is obligated to be as "neutral", "objective" or "nonparti- 
san" as possible. 

For there is already an ideological presumption favoring liberal 
over conservative thought in the very design of public school in- 
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struction in the humanities. The notion of such instruction as 
"inquiry" implies this since if the truth is already a part of the 
existing heritage there is no evident need to search further but 
only to propound it. We would hope, of course, to extenuate the 
presumption by the claim that it need not intrude intc the sub- 
stance of inquiry so as to vitiate the results as, indeed, it evi- 
dently does not in those cases where the inquiry involves, at least 
for some, the reinstatement of a traditional truth. 

Moreover, our use up to nowof the singular, "inquiry", as apply- 
ing to the classroom may have been misleading. If there are thirty 
students there are, however interlocked, essentially thirty inquir- 
ies and the possibility of as many distinct conclusions. To allow 
for this is, of course, to enhance the possibility that many stu- 
dents will do little more than accumulate and articulate better 
reasons for believing what they never for a moment seriously 
doubted. It would, indeed, be unrealistic for the teacher to imag- 
ine that many students at the college level significantly realign 
their thinking as a result of their humanities studies. 

The chances are better of effecting significant change through 
an indoctrination procedure, especially through one which masked 
itself to an extent as "open inquiry." Naturally, if the teacher 
demands "correct " answers on an examination to issues of value 
rather than "thoughtful" ones, he can get them and in the process 
he may implant a conviction in the student or a concomitant habit 
of thought. That, to be sure, accords well enough with an authori- 
tarian program of education but not with the traditional libertar- 
ian point of view. 

But if encouragement of diverse conclusions seems consonant 
with the conception of a pluralist society as a positive good, it is, 
nevertheless, difficult to get away from the idea that the value of 
diversity is instrumental rather than ultimate because it implies 
a richness of materials to be mined by inquiry; the goal of inquiry 
is, however, felt to be unrealized so long as that diversity is not 
resolved in a unity. 

In a world of individualists it may be sufficient that each have 
used the occasion of his studies to articulate his own inchoate 
values and to differentiate them from his neighbor's, But the 
world in which scientific method furnishes the paradigm of what 
we mean by "inquiry" is a cooperative, socialized world and joint 
inquiry is sustained for the sake of a social product--in the mat- 
ter of values, a consensus of beliefs andattitudes. Sought or not, 
that is what seems bound to obtain under prolonged conditions of 
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intellectual ecumenism: An equilibrium, a uniform distribution, a 
homogeneity of outlook and thought. It is this impressive trend, 
viewed as an empirical fact (and not--to anticipate critics--as an 
evident deductive requirement of an antecedently held theory of 
dialectic), which underpins the statement of my principal thesis 
in the following paragraph. 

The notion of "inquiry" here rendered (and rendered at greater 
length and better by John Dewey), though it be congruent to the 
practice of both contemporary science and education, is of limited, 
historically conditioned relevance and the conditions which sustain- 
ed it are being increasingly subverted by most of the major trends 
in the world today (and in America in particular), trends to author- 
itarian government, economic oligarchy and cultural uniformity. 


VII 


The role of the humanities in the education of the Western in- 
tellect has been an ambivalent, dynamic, liberating and fructify- 
ing one. Since the Renaissance their elusiveness to ideological en- 
trapment has accounted for much of the vitality and progress of 
the open, free society. But by what has the dismaying appearance 
of dialectical necessity, we seem to be progressing to a state of 
industrial technology, a material culture, which demands a subla- 
tion of free institutions, including free inquiry, as a condition for 
further progress, 

We have not arrivedas yet but are encountering only the suburbs 
of absolute conformity and consensus. By a dialectical irony, that 
consensus may have all the appearance of a spontaneous social- 
scientific product of inquiry. But once achieved, it will not likely 
be chanced in further inquiry, constituting instead a structural 
element thereof, i.e., a part of the infrastructure of permanent 
results. 

On the basis of the foregoing, I view my own activities as an 
educator with the misgivings of one aware of a great deal of at- 
tachment to a losing, liberal cause. There is a considerable feel- 
ing of futility in a recognition of the extent to which the teacher 
in a formal academic environment simply cannot compete in influ- 
encing young minds against all the more informally educative 
forces, in particular, against the forces of Madison Avenue--the 
stalking-horse voice of Wall Street and the Pentagon--with its 
control of TV and other mass media. 

Its hedonistic philosophy of wasteful, mindless consumption holds 
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such spiritual mastery over most of America's teenage minds that 
a course or two in the humanities can scarcely make headway with 
the suggestion that automobiles and refrigerators are only mate- 
rial instrumentalities. That "the good life" may be more than this 
is a sweet Sunday-school verity not widely challenged by most of 
today's students because for them it is scarcely meaningful. 

That the society of the Twenty-First Century is likely tobe col- 
lectivist and authoritarian in its overall form derives from the 
likelihood of the massive socialized nature of its instruments of 
production. What brand of collectivist society it be, whether more 
fascist or communist, may be in ameasure amatter of free choice. 
Insofar as my own involvement with the humanities has led me to 
value humanism over nationalism, I should hope that future educa- 
tion in the humanities might at least magnify that tendency. In 
such terms, my preference is for communism. But it also seems 
with political ideologies pretty much as with brands of commodi- 
ties for which our communication media huckster: The more they 
shout about differences the fewer there are to shout about. 

The prospect of a new Feudal Age is informed by an urbanizing 
technology which reduces everything to a pattern of uniformity in 
which the rule of yore holds once again of "a place for everything 
and every thing in its place." That the place of the humanities 
will be by the side of an authoritarian ideology as handmaiden to a 
queen is not difficult to imagine. 

While Hegelian dialectics holds a fascination for me, I feel, like 
many of my liberal colleagues, it would be a sin to speak of "the 
inevitable." But in the late Nineteen-Sixties I find it difficult to 
be optimistic. 


NOTES 


lMore readily than I, Francis M. Myers, in his article, "Toward 
a Theory of the Humanities" in the NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY 
(Vol. XXXVII, No, 1- Spring, 1967), accepts the historical approach 
as definitive of the humanities. 

I hesitate to do.so, in particular if it be taken to entail C. F. 
Poole's thesis that "a fundamental distinction between the human- 
ities and the natural sciences" resides in "the fact that inthe sci- 
ences knowledge is accumulative, while in the humanities it isnot" 
("A Misconception in the Humanities, ' THE DALHOUSIE REVIEW; 
Vol. 47, No. 1 - Spring, 1967, p. 5). 
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This, it seems tome, is not exactly true as afact though it cari 
be begged as true by adecision to regarda greater knowledgeability 
about values in human affairs as occasion for recognizing its fur- 
ther pursuit under the aegis of "social science" rather than "hu- 
manities, " 


2Whether the sciences are as amatter of fact or by their inher- 
ent nature value-free, I take to be a misstatement of the real 
problem, namely, whether in a given historical circumstance a so- 
ciety is warranted in assuming that the principle of independence 
is heuristically superior to the principle of the unity of theory and 
practice. Most traditions of authoritarianism, e.g., the Catholic 
and Communist, have denied this. The tradition of libertarianism 
has generally affirmed the superior methodological efficacy of the 
principle of independence. John Dewey, a libertarian, isnot somuch 
an anomaly in his espousal of a unitarian principle as a historical 
witness, despite his intent, to the approaching dialectical subla- 
tion ot the free society. 


3See HARPER'S (Vol. 234, No. 1404 - May, 1967), "Notre Dame: 
Our First Great Catholic University?", p. 41. 


4The recent literature on this subject in the Protestant context 
is extensive and beyond the purview of this essay to survey. The 
most discussed work, Harvey Cox's exposition of the "secular city," 
takes a radically negative view similar to that of Dr. Lauer. 

For some interesting discussion in the Lutheran context, see 
the articles, "On College Education in the Church" by Stanley Olsen 
and "Reflections on a Church College" by Eleanor Haney, in DIS- 
COURSE, Vol. X, No. 1 - Winter, 1967. 


SWhile I count myself among the grateful heirs of Dewey's views, 
this essay reflects an uneasy tug-and-pull against his thought. The 
work which Ihave most in focushere is his masterful LOGIC: THE 
THEORY OF INOUIRY. 
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CAMUS, DEWEY & RELEVANCE 


James Van Patten 
Central Missouri State 


INTRODUCTION 

From Homer's day to ours, philosophers, poets and educators 
have analyzed, probed, described and discussed the relation of man 
to the world in which he lives. These analysts have described in- 
dividual actions, formulated concepts of reality and unreality of 
an external world, proclaimed normative accounts of man and the 
world in which there was perpetual striving or aspiration toward a 
goal that lies beyond experience. 

The purpose of this paper is to formulate some conceptions, in 
a continuing effort to analyze the relation of man to his world, 
which hopefully will indicate a direction by which educational phi- 
losophy may become more relevant to critical issues faced by 
twentieth century man, 


Use and Misuse of Form 

History provides an interesting account of the growth and re- 
finement in the use of form as a prescriptive instrument or tool. 
Homer's ILIAD and ODYSSEY gave insight into aworld of primitive 
men where natural events were described through supernatural ca- 
priciousness. Homer's epic poetry subtly wove truth and fiction, 
fact and fantasy, reality and myth into a web which portrayed 
man's relation to his world. Animal and man met in superhuman 
feats aided or hindered by gods who used men as playthings in an 
eternal game of blind fate. Zeus, most powerful of the Homeric 
gods, was himself controlled by a blind will or fate in a non-teleo- 
logical universe. Heroic myth condemned man to an absurdity of 
frustration and victory in fulfillment of a tribal code. 

Homer was seeking for a balance and order he never found al- 
though in his writings HUBRIS was consistently punished and be- 
came the base for Hesiod's order andsystem. Hesiod in his WORDS 
AND DAYS systematized a hierarchy of gods controlled by an all 
powerful Zeus. Zeus became a moral God consistently punishing 
injustice (HUBRIS included) and rewarding justice. This concept of 
a moral God replacing a Zeus controlled by blind fate set thestage 
for formalizing and prescribing the relation of man to the world. 
Professor Van Patten is editor of the JOURNAL OF THOUGHT. 
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Hesoid paved the way for the Classical-Christian tradition which 
transferred the mission of Zeus to, in one case, a form of a thing 
transcendental ideal, and in the other to the form of a Christian 
heaven, In both cases, form was used to identify truth from fic- 
tion and the real from the unreal. Form was the permanent, un- 
changeable and absolute which Plato referred to as Universal Es- 
sence and St. Thomas called formal cause. These forms provided 
ideal possibilities and ultimate, final answers for man and syste- 
matized man's relation to the world. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas drew for posterity a theory in which 
absolute forms with eternal certainty and perfection provided 
ideals toward which all by nature must strive through intellectual 
or revelatory awareness of the source of Truth. Whether the form 
was called The Good, Uncaused Cause or God, philosophers pre- 
scribed through this theoretical concept ends for men and their 
world. Descartes, Spinoza, Berkeley, Kant and Hegel refined these 
forms and put them towork in various systems intended to refute 
atheism or to build airtight comprehensive metaphysical struc- 
tures in a route to defining as Kant did the relation of the knower 
and the known, These forms were structures in which pure reason, 
mind and ideal played a central role. Their message for humankind 
was one of a prior rules into which allirrationality, passions, flux 
and chaos as well as change must be poured so that these concepts 
would come out of the mixer reading rationality, intellect, perma- 
nence and stability. 

The misuse of form by the philosophers of rationalism was con- 
tinued over-emphasis on stability, permanence and pure reason in 
a changing world of men. Form took on a mythological power which 
pulled the strings for men thus not infrequently providing a base 
for anti-intellectualism as was the case with St. Augustine. The 
form that was in many instances developed by the rationalists was 
prior to experience and beyond the limitations of existence ina 
realm of essences. The rationalists use of form provided goals 
and ideals which men couldaspire to, but far too often these goals 
were so far above the realm of the human that they tended to 
serve, perhaps unintentionally, as barriers to full utilization of 
the full potentialities of man in his present life. 

History also provides an interesting account of the growth and 
refinement of descriptive studies of man and his world. Locke, 
Bacon, Hobbes, Hume, and Carnap depicted in a variety of ways a 
spatio- temporal order of facts into which man and the universe 
were placed for analysis and experimentation. Democritus perhaps 
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set the tone for the empiricists or fact-oriented philosophers when 
he provided forms of materialism, mechanism and atomism. De- 
mocritus set the stage for developing facts into forms that ina 
sense overlooked or de-emphasized values. Spatio-temporal-facts 
became the route to the scientific method where all emphasis was 
on a machine-like universe wherein man and animal differed in de- 
gree not inkind. At its furthest extreme this position stresses 
that no explanation in terms of purposes is to be admitted into a 
body of science. Modern psychologists carry on this tradition and 
have contributed immeasurably to man's storehouse of facts. In 
fact so successful have American empiricists been that today 
Americans lead the world in establishing empirically the facts 
about the ingredients that go into intelligence, personality, anda 
technological society. One may, however, say that Americans bring 
up the rear in the twentieth century in evaluating facts.! A pres- 
ent example of expanded factual research is in the area of rein- 
forcement. An increasing number of articles in psychology deal 
with motivational research on learning. A number of studies have 
in the last five years suggested that a higher learning curve would 
result from giving candy, good grades or money to students from 
elementary school to college. Such research findings when applied 
in practice superimpose form on man's learning experiences, A 
form which is thereby misused and serves the same purpose as that 
served by ideals static, perfect and eternal to which man must 
subordinate his present experience, existence and activity. The 
implications of such studies for the student and for society are 
profound. Admittedly much has been learned about man and his 
world by studying patterns of behavior, by breaking down totali- 
ties of personality into compartmentalized elements, all of which 
can be controlled and directed through a system of external re- 
wards. But a broader question arises in philosophy, mainly, what 
is the purpose of education? What are the implications of control- 
ling the learning pattern for a free open society? What does such 
a system of reinforcement contribute to creativity, critical in- 
quiry and independent thought? Finally, one might ask: "What would 
the student expect when he enters the world of careers and finds 
noexternalrewards for responsible citizenship and intelligent se- 
lection of alternatives? In this conception of external rewards for 
learning, one might venture to note a misuse of form which is im- 
posed on man from without and to which he directs his present ac- 
tivities. In other words, man tends to strive for ends rather than 
appreciating the present activity as a process of individual growth. 
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Whether the superimposed form is an ideal of an abstract sys- 
tem of truths providing insight into reality behind appearance or a 
form of mechanism into which man without values is fitted, there 
is a basic failure to integrate man and his world or to provide a 
philosophy of relevance to his present circumstances. True em- 
piricism may replace abstraction with the concrete, but in so do- 
ing is it necessary to ignore values and raise the single fact to an 
infallible God? Whether the ideal is an abstract Form of Good or 
concrete fact making up a mechanical man, the. relevance to man's 
present human condition is not only lacking clarity but frequently 
totally absent. What is to be noted is the misuse of form in both 
positions which detracts from or eliminates values man finds in 
the totality of ongoing experiences in the human situation. A moun- 
tain of facts is useless without adequate methods of evaluation as 
Spinoza warned, A line of the highest ideals is equally useless un- 
less the ideals are put to work in the service of the single, soli- 
tary individual. Theory without practical application and facts 
without evaluation represent misuse of form. Whether we speak 
in terms of the Thunderbolts of Zeus or pigeon habits for basic 
explanations of the nature of man and his world, we will not in- 
crease the relevance of philosophy to the lives of men living in the 
present. 

Twentieth century philosophers on the whole continue as Plato 
and Hobbes to be deeply committed to an analysis and extension of 
form over content. They work diligently to build air-tight logical 
systems based on built in a priori presuppositions or rules of the 
game. They tend to become more concerned with the form of sym- 
bolic logic and linguistic analysis than with the content of the ex- 
perience of man in the world. This results in a depreciation of 
present lives which has taken various forms from Epicurus's with- 
drawal into a garden where he could remain aloof from the world 
of change and frustration to Schopenhauer's pessimism, or to ex- 
pressions of futility in life. One response has been to relieve man 
of all responsibility for his actions in an empirical deterministic 
state or in a rationalistic system. Perhaps one of the first rec- 
ords of this pattern of response was when aged King Priam consoled 
Helen on the gates of Troy bydeclaring "I lay no blame upon you, it 
is the gods, not you who are to blame."'2 Such positions not infre- 
quently deter man from seeking solutions topresent individual and 
social problems. What alternative can be given to the dilemna 
posed by attempts to mold man and the world to a priori forms? 
How can philosophy be made more relevant to the lives of men? 
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Two philosophers who raised questions about content of man's 
experiences thereby enabling philosophy to become more applicable 
to the individual and social problems faced by Twentieth Century 
man were rebels in their own right. Rebels, that is, if we accept 
Camus's definition: "What is a rebel? A man who says no, but 
whose refusal does not imply a renunciation." John Dewey and Al- 
bert Camus said no to the realms of perpetual philosophical specu- 
lation by directing their attention to the content of man's present 
experience. In contrast to the position of accepting little respon- 
sibility for action by relying on a benevolent supernatural, or de- 
terministic natural universe, Dewey and Camus demanded that man 
accept full responsibility for his actions and beliefs. In contrast 
to the myth of developing a flawless fact or supernatural deity they 
were concerned with stressing the limitations which delineate and 
define man's true possibilities. Kierkegaard repeatedly stressed 
that the misuse of form in philosophical investigation had taken 
attention away from the content that was fundamentally necessary 
for philosophy--that of what it means to be a human being. Al- 
though Dewey and Camus differ in writing style and in the degree 
of emphasis on the individual and social elements, they were com- 
mitted to building a better present world. Dewey's route to build 
relevance in philosophy was through reconstruction of philosophy 
not "attention to form at the expense of substantial content "3 
....nor "through increase of erudite scholarship about the past'4 
that throws nolight on the present situation in which man acts and 
reacts. Camus states the importance of content in his Myth of 
Sisyphus: 


I don't know whether this world has a meaning that tran- 
cends it. But I know that I do not know that meaning and 
that it is impossible for me just now to know it. What 
can a meaning outside my condition mean to me? I can 
understand only in human terms. 5 


Dewey and Camus exposed myth for what it was and sought an ap- 
praisal of his relation to the world on the basis of individual exis- 
tence. Their positions were opposed to systems which too fre- 
quently dragged men far beyond the limits of their human possibil- 
ities for responsible and intelligent action. Results of systems 
have been seen in the twentieth century in the rise of facism and 
communism, both creations of men which became absolute forms. 
These political forms ruthlessly used their creators to perpetuate 
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and maintain their tyranny. Such systems were hypocrisies to 
Dewey, and blasphemies to Camus, who called them logic of the 
absurd, In such instances it is the right of man to revolt, intel- 
lectually perhaps for Dewey, and physically, intellectually and emo- 
tionally for Camus. The right of man to revolt against unjust 
systems involves analysis of freedom and responsibility. 
Use and Misuse of Absolute Freedom 

Rationalists and empiricists are not unaware of the necessity 
for preservation of a delicate balance between freedom and author- 
ity, but far too often their attention is directed to ideals ina 
world that ought to be but in reality will probably remain as far 
from the content of man's present experience as it always has. 
Camus notes that not only the rationalists seek to develop ideals 
towards which men must perpetually strive always in an effort to 
become something other than the existing self, but materialists’ 
as Marx are willing to sacrifice the present for some golden age 
in the far distant future. Both positions posit absolute freedom 
as attainable in the future. One variety of rationalism indicates 
man will achieve absolute freedom when he achieves a life of pure 
reason, and one pattern of empiricism sees absolute freedom in a 
state of determinism. Camus rejects absolute metaphysical free- 
dom or freedom in pure reason since in general the concept does 
not arise outside of theological formulations, Camus starts from 
the assumption that if there is something beyond this world, it re- 
mains unknown and cannot be legitimate matter of concern for phi- 
losophy, and philosophers. If such is the case, Camus infers it 
makes no sense to talk about free will.7 Camus goes further in 
noting: 


Knowing whether or not man is free doesn't interest me. 
I can experience only my own freedom. 8 


Camus is indicating that absolute metaphysical freedoms or ra- 
tional systems in which men find freedom through pure reason are 
less important than stressing the freedom of the individual in his 
particular and always unique situation. Dewey wrote: 


Insistence upon metaphysical freedom of will is generally 
at its most strident pitch with those who despise knowl- 
edge of matters-of-fact. They pay for their contempt 
by halting and confined action. Glorification of freedom 
in general at the expense of positive abilities in particu- 
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lar has often characterized the official creed of liberal- 
; 9 
ism. 


This creed of liberalism has often become entwined with such pro- 
nouncements as: "It is a self-evident truth that all men are en- 
dowed with inalienable rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness."' Suchstatements not infrequently serve tolimit free- 
dom through variations in interpretations, since they can only be 
truly fulfilled in other than the present lives of men. "Inalienable 
rights" mean rights of which one cannot be deprived without one's 
consent. Yet all governments require men to defend their nation 
and to die for their country if necessary. Thus, terms used in 
declarations and documents such as equality, freedom and inalien- 
able rights represent a world of men that ideally ought tobe. These 
concepts serve as hopeful antidotes to present oppression and 
slavery but they are meaningless to a hungry man. To such a man 
these ideals represent cold form without content and are close to 
Homeric myth, These ideals have been held highest by those who 
often restrict human freedom most harshly. Inalienable right to 
property has beenheld by proponents of Laissez Faire as aninstru- 
ment to subjugate others tolow wages and poor working conditions; 
metaphysical freedom has been used to condemn .ose whodissent: 
Giovanni Gentile developed an idealistic conception of rights and 
freedom that supported Italian dictatorship and men are loosing 
their inalienable right tolife today in the cause of freedom whether 
absolute or relative. Muller points out that the last word in ra- 
tional freedom is aStoic freedom from all desires orin the service 
of a supernatural, but in both instances the available choices or 
alternatives are narrow for man, 10 

Empiricists find absolute freedom, at the extreme end of their 
system of philosophy, in a world of spatio-temporal-facts based 
solely on controlled experimentation and public verification. Yet, 
they loose much practical freedom through failure to properly and 
adequately evaluate facts. As scientists create more and more 
destructive weapons they can sleep well by simply saying "my job 
is to create new technological advances, the use and meaning of 
such instruments is no concern of mine." The power of such posi- 
tions is reflected in the specialization exhibited ininstitutions of 
higher education. One not infrequently hears a student complain- 
ing about a required course in philosophy, art, literature, music, 
"I don't see where this fits in my program of specialization. I only 
want courses in my particular speciality." What they may seek is 
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a degree in mechanics not inhumanism; and democracy cannot sur- 
vive with mechanics alone. Democracy requires the ability to un- 
derstand basic assumptions and to critically evaluate their use in 
individual and social actions. 

Adherents of various forms of absolute freedom, frequently de- 
sire to choose alternatives for others. Whenmenlet others choose 
for them, Camus sees such resignation as a form of suicide while 
Dewey sees such action as a call for reconstruction of experience. 

Camus quite appropriately pinpoints the role of social protest, 
of the rebel, of the awareness of the implications of the use of 
forms of absolute freedom, not only in noting what happened in 
Hitler's Germany but in terms of social survival. 

How can European (American) society of the mid-century 
survive unless it decides to defend individuals by every 
means against the State's oppression aul 


Seldom before in history of man have rebels been so necessary 
to clarify freedom for man. Rebels in art, literature and music 
who uncover the potential danger for misuse of absolute concepts 
of freedom. Freedom is not, as some writers assume, a good in 
itself. It can limit tolerance, breed conformity and deaden indi- 
vidual creative thought. Dewey and Camus in their own way and 
time saw the precariousness of freedom and the paradoxes and di- 
lemmas involved in its perception and use. The message of the 
existentialists is one of concern for the individual in an age of 
technological and administrative monsters seeking to spread their 
shafts into the deepest andmost precious recesses of the human 
being. Camus finds freedom in "thought and action" and in individ- 
ual experiences, feelings which create a consciousness of "limits 
of antecedents and opportunity. "12 Camus goes on to note that 
contradictions of freedom, exist only in the absolute. Those con- 
tradictions noted in this paper between ideal and reality, myth and 
truth, factand fiction seem to support Camus's contention, What 
is needed, suggests Camus, is a recognition that absolutes in free- 
dom bring about contradictions and serve to perpetuate myths lit- 
tle different from those held by Homeric man. Camus suggests 
that what is needed is aphilosophy of "limits, of calculated ignor- 
ance and risk."13_ Further Camus suggests that man should never 
make "an absolute of history but reject and dispute it."14 He is 
saying essentially that freedom involves critical analysis of alter- 
natives, risk, and always choices and decisions by man without giv- 
ing history built in a priori rules of the game. Camus's rebel is 
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the man who protests injustice to man wherever he finds it, He 
finds his freedom in rejecting historical necessity and absolutes of 
form and freedom under whatever guise of ambiguity and oversim- 
plification they may be traveling. In this protest man creates 
himself and becomes the solitary one whose unique experiences must 
provide a positive response to Hamlet's question--"To be or not to 
be. " 
Dewey wrote that there is no cheap or easy solution to problems 
of freedom. 
Morality depends upon events, not upon commands and 
ideals alien to nature. But intelligence treats events as 
moving, as fraught with possibilities, not as ended, final. 
In forecasting their possibilities, the distinction between 
better and worse arises. Human desire and ability coop- 
erates with this or that natural force according as this 
or that eventuality is judged better. We do not use the 
present to control the future. We use the foresight of 
the future to refine and expand present activity. In this 
use of desire, deliberation and choice, freedom is actu- 
alized. 15 


Dewey and Camus would concur that man is born to varying de- 
grees of freedom depending on his individual and social environment, 
a precarious and uncertain future and accidental events occurring 
in the course of life. Vague concepts of absolute freedom wherever 
they are found tend to make mytha reality in the minds of men, 
create a searching for perfection in an imperfect and incomplete 
world of men. Dewey and Camus maintained that freedom is never 
absolute and unconditioned, but "always relational to the social en- 
vironment in which man lives"l6 and "at its very roots, is there- 
fore relative."17 Dewey saw Democracy as a political philosophy 
asserting man's moral right to various freedoms of speech and 
equality but with no moral meaning attached to any civil liberties 
except within the human experiences as an experienced good. 18 
Freedom is not only seen as relative to varying conditions and sit- 
uations which man experiences but it is also experimental innature. 
As Dewey noted: 


Conscious agreements among men must supplement and in 
some degree supplant freedom of action which is the gift 
of nature. In order to arrive at these agreements, indi- 
viduals have to make concessions. They must consent to 
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curtailment of some natural liberties in order that any of 
them may be rendered secure and enduring. They must, 
in short, enter into an organization with other human be- 
ings so that the activities of others may be permanently 
counted upon to assure regularity of action and far- 
reaching scope of plans and courses of action. . . . It would 
be folly to maintain that there is no sacrifice; we can 
however contend that the sacrifice is a reasonable one, 
justified by results. 


Viewed in this light, the relation of individual freedom to organi- 
zation is seen to be an experimental affair, 19 
In THE MYTH OF SISYPHUS, Camus notes the tentative, prob- 

ing exploration among varying alternatives that determine human 
experience of freedom. 

Hence, what he demands of himself is to live solely with 

what he knows, to accommodate himself to what is, and 

to bring in nothing that is not certain, He is told that 

nothing is. But this at least is acertainty. And it is 

with this that he is concerned: he wants to find out if it 

is possible to live without appeal, 20 


When one refers to men as being "endowed with inherent, inalien- 
able and unchanging rights," he is referring to a priori fixed static 
perfection as a basic presupposition for a given society. Rights 
for Dewey and Camus do not exist a priori but grow out of the ac- 
tions and reactions of men living in a social order. Dewey and Ca- 
mus, although worlds apart in their literary style, were rebels in 
the true sense of the word. Both rejected absolutes, systems’ 
supernatural causes andsought to make philosophy relevant to the 
men living in a century filled with promise and frought with risk 
and uncertainty. Dewey is interested in an instrumental approach 
to social problems, Neither Dewey nor Camus is a pure philosophi- 
cal analyst building comprehensive systems, but neither is satis- 
fied to merely examine philosophical concepts or analyze their ba- 
sic assumptions. Bothare deeply committed tosocial and economic 
reform and justice and seek a better world. Both believe that 
social problems should be solved by intelligence, good will and the 
moderation so important in the Greek mind. The failure of men 
to live according to moderation (Hubris) was the only thing consis- 
tently punished in Homeric poetry. 

Thus, moderation has come a long way in the thinking and actions 
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of men. Dewey and Camus have serious doubts about traditional 
theological arguments indicating instead that the ends men strive 
for and the alternatives of actions chosen must be his own. While 
Dewey gave the world an insight into philosophical relevance in re- 
gard to social progress through intelligent and responsible inquiry, 
Camus stressed the importance of the inner life of the individual 
and his freedom to be. 


Implications for Educational Philosophy 

The implications for educational philosophy of the use and mis- 
use of form and the use and misuse of freedom are pointed out in 
the commitments of Dewey and Camus, Their message for the 
student, the teacher and Democracy is that freedom involves being 
able to choose andcarry out our purposes intelligently in terms of 
projected consequences of such decisions. The problem of freedom 
involves an awareness of individual differences where different 
freedoms are required by different individuals. Freedom involves 
final uncertainty, striving, ceaseless confronting of obstacles and 
an awareness of the role andimportance of the content of present 
ongoing experience. Passivity, absolutes, resolute acceptance of 
social injustice are expressions of futility. Freedom involves more 
than "the absence of obstacles" for "no creature is freer thana 
well-fed, castrated household cat, "21 

The message of this paper is a call to individualism--its crea- 
tivity, its potential, its right to be. Every freedom is restricted 
in one way or another but death. The freedom that should be pro- 
tected within the limits of a social organization is that of the in- 
dividual right to create, to protest, to rebel, to imagine and to 
remake his world and his fundamental beliefs. Dewey and Camus 
spread a message of hope and intelligence not of futility and stag- 
nation--A message of the potential and possibility of reconstruc- 
tion of philosophy in terms of relevancy toman and his relation to 
the world. 


At this moment, when each of us must fit an arrow to 
his bow and enter the lists anew, to reconquer, within 
history and inspite of it, that which heowns already, the 
thin yield of his fields, the brief love of this earth, at 
this moment when at last a manis born, it is time to 
forsake our age and its adolescent furies. The bowbends; 
the wood complains. At the moment of supreme tension, 
there will leap into flight an unswerving arrow, a shaft 
that is inflexible and free, 22 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Alexander Sackton - Robert C. Jones 
Thomas L. Wilborn - Riley H. Pittman 


Douglas Bush, ENGAGED AND DISENGAGED. Harvard University 
Press, 1966. 


In this volume some twenty essays and addresses have been col- 
lected and published, or republished, in honor of their author upon 
his retirement in 1966 as Gurney Professor of English at Harvard. 
Written for various occasions they range from the afterdinner 
speech to the discourse before an international congress of schol- 
ars, But in all of them Professor Bush expresses his views in the 
language of "general mankind, " not that of a specialist. His book 
also achieves a special kind of unity by the recurring themes and 
characteristic attitudes, expressed in varied contexts and varied 
tones. The author seems most "engaged" when he speaks on the 
meaning of the humanities, or the state of contemporary culture, 
,or the problems of modern education, The lighter pieces, grouped 
together in a first section, are distinguished especially by the in- 
clusion of "An Apologie for the Sceptical Reader: Consisting in an 
Examination and Censure of the Common Errors Touching Natures 
Decay and the Complexity and Corruption of the World in these Late 
Times." The archaic voice is brilliantly sustained, with irony and 
wit, to say much that is true about the world in our time. 

A second section includes several biographical sketches-- the most 
important being on Arthur Woodhouse, a friend for "over forty 
years, " and one who, like Bush himself, made important contribu- 
tions to our understanding of English history and literature in the 
seventeenth century. Bush's essay is a useful and interesting re- 
view of the thought and writings of Professor Woodhouse. 

The third and final section of Mr. Bush's volume contains the 
most direct and sustained statements of his convictions as a hu- 
manist, a scholar, and a teacher. The most original contribution 
to scholarship in the volume is the essay on "Tudor Humanism and 
Henry VIII." Mr. Bush challenges the thesis (represented, for ex- 
ample, in R, W. Chambers' LIFE OF THOMAS MORE) that Henry 
VIII's seizure of ecclesiastical power, and the execution of Thomas 


More, led to an arrested development in English humanism. Most 
of the essays in the final section deal with more current than his- 
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torical issues. Professor Bush would nothimself claim originality 
for his conception of humanistic values--it is central, he thinks, 
in the Classical-Christian tradition. But hegives a freshand mov- 
ing statement of the special importance of humanistic studies-- 
which now means principally literature--in a world thathas become, 
since the seventeenth century, increasingly dominated by a scien- 
tific conception of truth. By excluding the consideration of value, 
and purpose, or end, science has had the effect of limiting and nar- 
rowing the human search for truth. Professor Bush has many per- 
tinent things to say about thehistory and influence of science, and 
while he would reject the idea of "two cultures," his book may help 
to clarify the issues between C. P. Snow and his critics. 


Alexander Sackton 
The University of Texas 


LUCKY JIM, Kingsley Amis. New York: Viking Press Inc., 1958. 
256 pages. 


The chaos and disintegration of the nineteenth century produced 
in its literature lost and ambitious and searching young men like 
Julien Sorel and Ivan Karamazov; proud, independent, lonely men 
like Charles Strickland. It seems adevastating commentary on the 
twentieth century to point out, as its most representative liter- 
ary character, Lucky Jim. Jim Dixon is a lecturer in history ata 
red-brick university (one which sprang up after the war in England 
in great profusion to accommodate returning servicemen) whose 
major aim inlife is to secure for himself a comfortable, not-too- 
demanding position. He has no torturing doubts about God, or 
Satan; he is not torn between the church and the military; he has 
within him no burning desire topaint, or write, or doanything. His 
life is centered around minor maneuvers to obtain pretty girls in 
his classes, to gratify a six-beer appetite on a three-beer income, 
and to avoid all but the appearance of work. 

The novel LUCKY JIM begins ona note of crisis. Welch, the 
cretin-like Head of the History Department, may not re-employ 
Jim as a lecturer next year, unless Jim does some publishing or 
something outstanding to offset the rather unfavorable impression 
around the college which he has created. Jim, desperately at- 
tempting to maintain good relations with Welch, manages in quick 
order to insult Welch's son Bertrand, set fire to the bed when he 
spends a weekend at Welch's house (and thus antagonize Mrs. Welch), 
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and get involved romantically with Bertrand's girl friend, a nubile 
young girl named Christine. Complicating the plot is Margaret 
Peel, Jim's half-way girl friend, who is well on the way to becom- 
ing schizoid. Jim bumbles his way to the climax of the novel--his 
attempt to deliver, while drunk, a lecture on merrie England. He 
passes out in the middle of his performance--luckily; but even 
though this fiasco loses him his lectureship, it--surprisingly 
enough--gains him precisely the comfortable, not-too-demanding 
job he is looking for: a secretaryship with Gore-Urquhart, a rich 
devotee of the arts and uncle of Christine. Lucky Jim is indeed 
lucky. 

Amis's gift for the satirical-ridiculous is outstanding. But his 
best achievement is his creation of the living image of postwar, 
red-brick intellectual, new English society. What Amis seems to 
be saying is that Jim's cheerful, incompetent, not-mediocrity-but- 
close-to-it,is the only sensible course of behavior today, the world 
being what it is. In contrast withother members of this society-- 
Welch, Bertrand, Margaret--we cannot help but find Jim a sympa- 
thetic character. But what a comedown he is from a Julien Sorel, 
or an Ivan Karamazov! 


Robert C. Jones 
Central Missouri State College 


Ake, Claude. A THEORY OF POLITICAL INTEGRATION, Home- 
wood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, 1967. 150 pages. $5.00. 


A THEORY OF POLITICAL INTEGRATION is one of the most 
recent additions to the growing body of literature on political de- 
velopment. Like most of the work in this field, it attempts to 
construct empirical theory, and proceeds from structural-func- 
tional analysis. Professor Ake sees as the crucial prerequisite to 
modernization the attainment of "political integration, " which he 
defines as the development of a political culture and the induce- 
ment of commitment to it. After dealing with this problem, he 
moves to the more general question of undertaking large-scale so- 
cial change, develops a model of the best kind of political system 
to preside over the modernization process, and finally tests his 
hypotheses against the historical experiences of fournations. And 
all this fills only 150 pages with an unusually small number of words 
per page! 

Most of the work is actually devoted to a review of the contri- 
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butions of the "less frightful concepts of contemporary sociologi- 
cal theory" (p. 16), and a large representation of the recent stud- 
ies in the theory of political development. Although Professor Ake 
disclaims any special competence to "brave the hazards of pene- 
trating the ‘sociological imagination,'" (p. 16) it seems to this un- 
initiate that he has done more than an acceptable job. His analysis 
of the complex barriers to political integration in the new nations 
is particularly valuable. 

Aside from its brevity, the book invites criticism on at least 
three counts, which will be discussed in reverse order of signifi- 
cance, First, it seems regrettable that the author felt obligated 
to add to the semantic confusion in the discipline by coining a new 
word for our vocabulary (identific) and by placing a new label, po- 
litical integration, to aconcept which has already been given other 
names, Perhaps this was necessary, but it is still regrettable. 
Second, the historical data used to "test" the hypotheses is so 
widely selected as to leave the reader anything but convinced. Af- 
ter emphasizing the complexities of the process of development, 
it is at least incongruous to confront vague historical generaliza- 
tions, 

My most serious criticism pertains to Professor Ake's model. 
He says that the best political system for the implementation of 
modernization is one which is authoritarian, paternal, "identific, " 
and consensual. These characteristics are explained to require 
that political power be concentrated in a small elite which feels an 
obligation to serve in the interest of the society, that there be 
open communication between the elite and the mass of society and 
that the two segments identify with the same goals (identific), and 
that there be broad consensus within the elite, which is to have no 
serious opposition because all elite interests are to be satisfied 
by the consensus. Such a system, indeed, could do the job which 
Professor Ake would have it do. Undoubtedly, it could perform any 
task one might expect a political system to attempt. Butso could 
Plato's Republic, if there were only philosopher kings. 


Thomas L. Wilborn 
Central Missouri State College 
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AMERICAN CITIES - Their Social Characteristics. By Jeffrey K. 
Hadden and Edgar F. Borgatta. Chicago, Dlinois: Rand McNally & 
Company, 1965. 193 pages. $6.00. 


The focus of attention on American cities has engrossed the at- 
tention of scholars, statesmen, and journalists. 

This book is a research report on the social characteristics of 
American cities, and was made possible inpart by" 
from the Wisconsin Urban Program under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation."" It represents the work of the Research Committee 
of the Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin under the 
authorship of Jeffrey K. Hadden and Edgar F. Borgatta. "It isone 
of the major reports from a program of ecological research at the 
University of Wisconsin under the general title, 'A Systematic 
Study of Social Factors Underlying the Classification of Commun- 
ities,'" (Preface v). This report is to be followed by two other 
research publications. The second is to deal with the intra-city, 
using census tracts as the unit of analysis, and third will report 
analyses of county data. AMERICAN CITIES used a set of concepts 
to facilitate the description of the salient characteristics of 
cities, (vi) The book is a response to the effects of urbanization, 
and the fact that the city has become the habitat of increasing 
proportions of the population. 

The structure of the book includes five chapters and three ap- 
pendixes which for the most part are tables listing the intercor- 
relation of variables. 

Despite the brevity of this book, the authors are able to reflect 
the studies of cities in historical perspective. For example, in 
chapter two reference is made to studies by such authors as Lewis 
Mumford, Svend Riemer, Griffith Taylor, N.S.B. Gras, Noel P. 
Gist, and Ibn-Khaldun. Chapter three deals with the "Factor Ana- 
lytic Structure of American Cities, ' and is a masterpiece of pre- 
senting cogent data within the framework of a research model. 

The non-technical student of the city will find chapter four, 
"Profile of American Cities," both enlightening and useful in com- 
paring the variables of selected cities, 

The summary and conclusions framed in chapter five pull together 
the conceptualization of the research, and project a number of 
guide-lines for the study of the city. 

Every chapter is concisely and logically written and each has 
succinct summaries, It is an excellent supplementary book for 
courses in urban sociology, and presents an indispensable array of 


a generous grant. 
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data for those engaged in urbanplanning. Its research orientation 
provides the necessary background for those concerned with the 
conditions and modifications of American Cities. 


Riley H. Pittman 
Central Missouri State College 
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